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PREFACE. 

There is always the question of environment. 
This phrase is a formula which forces itself into 
consideration if we attempt to trace the influences 
which have affected our outlook upon life and 
determined the character of our work at various 
periods. 

Manners are apt to adapt themselves to the 
social atmosphere of the moment ; character, as a 
whole, once formed, is unaffected by it ; but traits 
of character are certainly modified, and dormant 
characteristics roused to active service, by varying 
circumstances. Our attitude towards events is 
insensibly influenced by the conditions under which 
the events are presented to us ; hence transient 
emotions are frequently translated by the un- 
wary into opinions which they state to be positive, 
and by which they become seriously embarrassed 
when altered circumstances show them for what 
they were, phases of feeling only. In story and 
poem especially may be traced the reflection, often 
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involuntary, of the influences under which they 
were written, it being in works of art that phases 
of feeling find permanent record. It is interesting 
"^to note in one's own case these effects of the social 
atmosphere ; in the case of greater people, valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the forces which 
set in motion the complicated machinery of human 
thought and action, might result. 

Strolling about his beautiful garden one summer 
day with a clever lady of his acquaintance, the 
Master expressed contempt for the influences of 
environment. 

" We are bottles," he said ; " bottles of wine 
or water, as it may chance. But whether wine or 
water we must remain what we are, no matter 
where you place us." 

" True," the lady rejoined. " But wine and 
water keep good, and even improve, in some 
places, but utterly deteriorate and go bad in 
others." 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed, admiring the score. 
" The figure was ill-chosen. Let us say that we 
are metals, gold or silver, not wine or water." 

" But," she persisted, " gold and silver are subject 
to alloy ; and both may be tarnished by the 
atmosphere." 

" Right again," he admitted, his eyes twinkling. 
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"But this I know, at all events," he resumed, 
after a pause, '^ that my own best work was pro* 
duced in a httle back room in London, looking out 
on a high brick wall." 

" That was the actual moment of production," 
she insisted ; '' and for that moment the con- 
ditions were excellent. What better aid to con- 
centration could you have than your high brick 
wall ? But before that, during the period of incuba- 
tion — the sowing of the seed, and its slow germina- 
tion ? You were out in the open then, surely, 
subject to all the influences of heaven and earth 
and " 

" Well, yes, I was," he said, " I had been in the 
thick of things. And, come to think of it, the 
harvest I reaped after those days — they were 
strenuous days — was richer than any I have since 
had to gamer ; far richer than any that I have had 
here " — and he glanced from the lovely garden 
out over the lovely land beyond — " where the 
influences, according to your theory, should have 
fertilized to heavenly purpose." 

" And have they not ? " she exclaimed. " How 
about your poem ? " and she mentioned the most 
exquisite thing he had done. '' I should say that 
here, for you, influences and conditions have proved 
equally perfect, judging by the result." 
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" The worst of a woman is," he observed, " that 
she will argue. Now, for the most part, an argu- 
ment depends for acceptance upon the way it is 
put » 

*^ And you are going to say that a woman will 
always have the last word," she interrupted. 

He let her have it with a smile and a 
shrug. 

The ideal of some of us is to be impervious to 
the effects of the social atmosphere ; but this is 
not often possible, nor is it always desirable. To 
the novehst, whose merit depends on his skill in 
collecting the truth to be embodied in fiction, it 
would be fatal, for sensitiveness is the eye of insight. 
To be subject to the influences of the social atmo- 
sphere is to have the inward eye open, to see, to 
feel, to know ; to live the life by way of your per- 
ceptions ; to enter into it as though you were .of 
it ; to have at first hand the truth of the matter, 
the causes as well as the effects, the why of this 
and the wherefore of that in the character and 
conduct of the people with whom you come in 
contact, the people who engender the constituents 
of the social atmosphere into which you have 
been absorbed for the time being. This is the only 
way to obtain in perfection that knowledge which 
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makes for charity by including the extenuating 
circumstances. You nm the risk of being scathed 
by it if it be a bad atmosphere ; or you may be 
richly benefited by it if it be good ; but in either 
case you gain in comprehension, and therein is great 
gain. 

Good da}rs those when the influences are all 
benign, but better still when they are finely 
varied; provided always that when the sketchy 
impressions made on the mind have to be worked 
up into shape, the conditions be right for the mould- 
ing. For conditions are not influences. The in- 
fluences to which we are subject create the matter 
we would mould into shape ; the conditions under 
which we do the work determine our powers of 
production. Our sources of inspiration may be 
excellent, but our surroundings for work impossible ; 
and then again the conditions for work may be 
wholly right, but the influences not merely un- 
inspiring but actually stultifying. There are people 
who act on one's mental energy like a wasting 
disease, while others stimulate and nourish it ; 
^d there are circumstances to correspond. 

In the days when these stories were written, I 
was Uving in London for the first time. Until 
then, all that I had known of the great seething 
city bad been^ gathered 6mng visits, of longer or 
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shorter duration, to intimate friends, times of 
delight, when every impression had been filtered 
through the happiest medium. There is only one 
perfect time in Ufe, the time one spends with friends 
with whom one is in sympathy, congenial friends, 
who know all our faults, and love us none the less 
for them. The London I knew in those daj^ was 
a pleasant dream-region, delicately tinted in healthy 
colours, with every beauty accentuated, and all 
the ugliness successfully concealed ; the goodness 
was made apparent ; the underiying misery, the 
cruelty, the evil, little suspected. Conversation, 
when it consists of an interchange of happy 
thoughts, the overflow of large hearts, and the 
expression of good natures, endowed with intelli- 
gence, is the one pleasure in life that never palls, 
and we had plenty of that. When we parted from 
our friends to-day, it was to meet again to-morrow, 
*' just to keep up the conversation " ; that was the 
entertainment we delighted in most. There was no 
haste or fatigue in that lovely life. Time was 
made for slaves, and we were not slaves, so 
why should we bother ? We did things when we 
felt inclined, or we did nothing at all, according 
to the mood of the moment. We never made a 
business of our pleasures. Indeed, nothing in the 
way of amusement was of the kind of im- 
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portance which made it worth troubling about, 
neither was anybody— on the score of his or her 
importance ; for the merit of having no vain con- 
ceit of ourselves in those days seems to have been 
curiously discounted by an unaffected absence of 
respect for the claims of position in other people 
— from which observation might be deduced an 
altruistic argument in favour of a good conceit 
of ourselves, since it may be inferred that the 
value we put upon other people is regulated by our 
estimate of our own worth. Or did we fail to 
appreciate the greatness of the names some of those 
people had already made in science, art, and litera- 
ture, and the importance of the history others were 
even then strenuously making, because, when we 
met them, they shook hands with us just Uke every- 
body else ? In after days, when those same people 
could be seen from a distance in the crowd, and com- 
pared with the rest, there was a sense of lost oppor- 
tunities, as well as a shock of surprise, in the 
recognition of their true proportions. The feet of 
mankind are all pretty much on the same level, it is 
their heads that rise to such varying heights ; and 
you cannot well judge, close to, how high they rise 
above each other — ^which is one reason why, with 
our contemporaries, it is the level of the feet that 
is so often taken. 
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Compared to the London in which I had visited 
my friends, the London in which I went to live was 
another worid — a sadly different world ; a world that 
knew no lovely leisure ; a stifling world, reeking of 
full-fed humanity, of the baser passions; a terribly 
hustling, jostling, over-crowded worid of people 
all intent on securing a good place for themselves, 
if possible, or, if that were not possible, of pushing 
up as near to the front, and as close to the people 
who had the high places, as might be ; a worid in 
which the fighting instincts of the beast in man 
predominated, the diviner attributes of his nobler 
nature were all suppressed ; a world in which there 
was too much of everything: too many people, 
too many events, too much to hear and to see and 
to eat and to drink — too much of everything that 
pertains to the flesh, that is to say, but never a 
crumb for the spirit, and never a perfect moment 
to enjoy. Everj^hing but time could be bought in 
that world, but of time there was never enough. 
The time to savour a delicate pleasure delicately, 
and to use those finer perceptions in the exercise 
of which alone is the joy of life that makes Ufe 
worth living, was not to be had. In the rare little 
world in which I had lived happily, people had 
been distinguished for their individuality ; in this 
crowded world — into which I had been drawn 
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against my better judgment, if not against my 
will — all individuality was obliterated. A common 
object had produced a common attitude ; everybody 
was bent in the same direction, so far as one could 
see, like trees in a prevailing wind. Only a dreadful 
monotony characterized them — ^the monotony of 
a flock of sheep led by a bell-wether, or driven by 
a shepherd*s dog. Individually how charming 
people can be, but in the crowd how indistinguish- 
able are their finer traits ; doubtless, because the 
finer traits are crushed to death in a crowd by the 
grosser attributes which predominate. As from 
the centre of a circle I saw Society, at that time, 
all about me, piled up into a dense mass — a mass 
in which the more attractive attributes of human 
nature were obliterated, the more repulsive features 
forced into prominence : which is why so little good 
comes of plunging into the vortex, I suppose, as 
young men are prone to plunge, in order to see 
life. 

Modem ideals are low just now ; this is proved 
by the acknowledged aim. The modern ideal of 
achievement is not in the quality of the work done, 
but in the price to be paid for it. Sympathy, 
generally, is with the young man who had great 
possessions. Society does not approve of the 
way he was treated. There was a time, surely, when 
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mankind aspired to the realization of all that was 
best in themselves ; to be and to do good was the 
recognized ideal. Now the most anxious striving 
is to possess ; the most admired of all attainments 
is the attainment of wealth. The power to procure 
a glut of everything is the highest badge of success. 
Modem habits of hfe favour the fleshly lusts that 
war against the soul, and the final ambition of 
those who have obtained the means is to become 
centres of gluttony. Coarse feeders at life's feast, 
they gorge themselves, and offer, for the enter- 
tainment of others, the wherewthal to be gorged. 
They call this provender the best of everything, 
not because of its quality, but because of the 
excess. In their hospitality the desire to be 
kind is not conspicuous, but the effort to glut is in 
all things apparent ; it is of quantity that they 
make display. The very flowers are bedraggled in 
heaps, and vulgarized by extreme profusion. 
Everything is provided on the most lavish scale; 
ever3^hing but one thing; and that inevitably 
the one thing needful. You seldom see a happy 
face amongst them. 

You may object that all this is exaggerated, that 
certain people may answer to this description ; 
but only a limited number. That is true. But 
it is not in their numbers that the danger lies. 
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It is in their prominence, their influence, the 
effect of their example. These centres of extra- 
vagance are conspicuous — well-advertised ; from 
them emanates the sordid aim which lowers the 
standard eversn/ehere. The desire of wealth, above 
all things, and for no good motive, since no good 
is done with it, results in the selfish struggle to 
acquire it by any means, even to the snatching of 
it in miserable pence out of the hands of the poor 
and needy ; and the consequence is degrading to 
the individual and disastrous to the general 
well-being of the whole community — taking that 
well-being in terms of high character, in the 
common average of comfort, and in the proper 
division of work and play which would assure to 
everybody ample leisure to be, to do, and to 
enjoy. 

The life of the London in which I toiled and 
was known, as distinguished from the London in 
which I had played happily, being obscure, had no- 
thing to offer me that was new to me ; there was no 
charm of novelty in any event. I had already had 
my share of every sort of social pleasure, and under 
the most congenial auspices too. I will not say that 
the difference was not in the kind, but the character 
of the kind was different. There had been dinners 
and dances before, but they were not like these. 
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No cultivated conversation in low sweet voices 
is audible in tht crowd of which I speak. There 
nothing is heard but the loud self-assertive chatter 
of those of whom it has been said that '' Quand 
ils sofU ensemble Us aiment d s'enivrer de choses 
basses. Ils ont je ne sais quelle peur dtrange de la 
beauti! ; et plus ils soni nambreux, plus ils en ont 
peur'^ But the difference was also in the num- 
ber ; and here the horrible glut came in, the too 
much of everything but leisure — that loveliest and 
most desirable of all things. It is curious to me 
that people could ever have been persuaded " to 
relegate to worlds far distant their repose," as a 
duty, in a world where the law of grace and beauty 
in all things is also the law of proportion ; and it 
is pathetic, too, in that there is humiUty at the 
bottom of the easy acceptance of the dictate which 
persuaded the lowly to believe themselves un- 
worthy of any lot with ease and comfort in it here 
below. But if the cruellest wrong inflicted by the 
rich upon the poor has come of the exaction of 
incessant toil from them, they are amply revenged 
by the evils the rich have entailed upon them- 
selves by making a business of pleasure. In either 
case the '' inordinate cup is imbless'd, and the in- 
gredient is a devil." The highest form of happi- 
ness is also the most easily attainable. Our hap- 
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piest recollections circle about hours spent in some 
simple way — loitering about in a garden, it may be, 
on a sununer afternoon, with some few friends 
with whom we were in sympathy, friends who 
brought to the entertainment nothing but the 
desire to please. The days to which we look back 
as beautiful days, as landmarks in life which in- 
dicate the brighter spots, come to us almost always 
as a reward — as the reward of work well done, of 
hardship nobly borne. Following on times of trial 
come rest and peace. Happiness is to be found in 
the simpler, the less expensive modes of life, if it be 
happiness that we desire. The simple hospitality, 
oflEered with grace and affection, gives more plea- 
sure than those magnificent entertainments of the 
rich, whose indifference and whose insolence to 
their guests is only to be equalled, as a rule, by the 
chronic state of irritation of their guests towards 
them — that irritation which betrays itself in carping 
criticism, and in many other breaches of hospitality 
common among us at the present time. In smart 
society, as it is called to distinguish it from 
good society, there is no such thing as noblesse 
oblige. 

In one way, the influences of those days were 
valuable ; they gave me a practical insight into a 
kind of life with which I had had nothing but a 
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theoretical acquaintance heretofore ; but the ac- 
compan}dng conditions were unfavourable for the 
reproduction of new impressions, or, indeed, for 
the right moulding of any impression into shape — 
unfavourable for me, that is to say ; another tem- 
perament might have found pleasantly stimulating 
all that to me was wearisome and exhausting. A 
plethora of material which there is no time to 
assimilate, when it does not paralyze the mind, 
acts on it Uke a heavy meal, hurriedly eaten, which 
results in indigestion and malnutrition. The people 
who delight in " the joy of eventful living " are not 
busy with their brains as a rule ; for those who 
are " there is no joy but calm " — and for me there 
was no calm. My dwelling-place was in a con- 
spicuous position, and people were always trjring 
to look in. If I pulled down the blinds, they 
threw mud at the windows ; if I left the blinds up, 
I saw far too much myself of a world that dis- 
heartened me. For awhile I held out. " This is 
success," I said to myself. I said it in a tone of 
triumph at first. Then I said it by way of 
encouragement. Then the accent of question and 
doubt crept in. And then, finally, came the shout 
of derision : " So this is success ! " Upon which, 
like the vulgar little street boy when he has 
launched his jibe, I fled. 
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It was during those London days of hurry and 
hustle that these little stories were written. All 
that I have to show as the fruit of that feverish 
time are a few Emotional Moments. 

Sarah Grand. 
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An Emotional Moment. 

*' Do you love me ? " 

" I don't know/' 

" You don't know I " he ejaculated, 

" 1 don't know," she repeated discon- 
solately. Then pullmg herself together, she 
sat up, and added : '' I don't know, and I'll 
tell you why." 

" Are you playing with me ? " he de- 
manded. 

" No, I am not playing with you," she 
answered monotonously, looking straight 
before her. " I wish I were. But this is 
deadly earnest; for if you cannot explain 
me to myself, I may, whether I accept you 
or whether I reject you, make a fatal mis- 
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take. Let me tell you, however, what 
happened to me a few years ago, and then 
you will understand." 

He threw himself back in his chair, and 
gazed at her with a white face and a sinking 
heart. There was no doubt that this was 
deadly earnest, and his mind misgave him 
that it also boded ill. He said nothing, 
however — only sat there, waiting dumbly, 
but with eloquent eyes, imtil she should 
explain herself. 

It was some minutes before she was 
sufficiently collected to begin ; but when 
at last she spoke, it was in the same sort of 
weary, monotonous tone in which she had 
answered his first question. 

'' It was some years ago," she began, 
" in the summer — and in the London season. 
I was Uving on the reputation of my first 
successful play, and was very festive so far 
as festivity consists in going everywhere, 
but very bare of all solace in myself — ^not 
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actually unhappy, you understand, my life 
was too full for that — but unemotional. 
I had not been able to write anything for 
months — anything worth the trouble. I felt 
no delicious importunity of ideas seeking 
immediate expression. The little I did was 
the work of my head ; my heart was silent. 
Yet there was nothing that I could name 
the matter with me — nothing pained me, 
nothing worried me ; but at the same tune, 
nothing pleased me, nothing interested me 
deeply. I was just in that negative state 
which is sometimes sandwiched between 
two fine phases of feeling. The phase which 
preceded it was that great glow of enthu- 
siasm on a certain subject which was the 
veritable source of my first success; the 
second phase had yet to come, and*' — her 
voice dropped, and the next few words were 
little more than muttered to herself — " and 
I see now, in looking back and recollecting, 
that I was fully ripe for it.*' 
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She stopped short, and it was with dffl&- 
culty that she resumed. 

*' You know/' she recommenced in a low 
voice, still looking straight before her, " you 
know how many men come here habitually 
— ^men of all ages. When one sees such 
numbers one begins to have the same feel- 
ing for them that one has for the men of 
one's own family — a steady feeling of affec- 
tion with a large admixture of indifference 
in it. Among the rest there was one in 
particular — ^he did not come to see me. 
He was a friend of my brother. I treated 
him exactly as I treated my brother. I 
took his arm familiarly when I wanted an 
arm. I asked him to accompany me when 
I wanted an escort. But I had no distinct 
feeling for him. I should have told you 
that I Uked him very much, probably, had 
you asked me ; and I should certainly have 
described him as good-looking and agree- 
able, had I ever thought of describing him 
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at that time; but for many months after 
we first met, he never cost me a thought. 

At last, however — one night " Her 

colour rose, her breath caught as if she had 
plunged into cold water; her voice broke 
on certain words, and she hurried on in 
gasps : '* It was here. There were a good 
many people. We were all sitting round, 
not in groups, but talking together merrily. 
He was sitting opposite to me, and I sud- 
denly became conscious of his presence, 
and knew that he was looking at me. I 
returned the glance, and it was as if a flash 
had passed between us — a flash of fire which 
ht up a great glow here." She clasped her 
hands to her breast. '* All the long night 
it burnt, and I was conscious of it even 
in the intervals when I slept with my eyes 
half open — conscious of it that night and 
the next day, and on, on for many days 
and nights ; and I knew what it was, and 
was never at ease with him again. I could 
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not take his arm familiarly now — I could 
not ask him to escort me. I never looked 
at him if I could help it ; but when I did 
and our eyes met — oh ! verily there is no- 
thing like love ! But I had to avoid him — 
I had to in obedience to an impulse in my- 
self ; and I could feel that he was puzzled. 
It is strange that I should never have had 
a doubt of his love for me, while he never 
suspected mine for him. I wanted him to 
speak — I ached for a word, and yet I kept 
him at a distance. I gave him no oppor- 
tunity. 

''But these passions which flash and flame 
in a moment bum with terrible intensity. 
It was an obsession that devoured me. I 
never lost full consciousness of it by day or 
night. I could npt think it, if you know 
what that means ; I only felt it ; and every 
other interest in life was suspended. At 
first I just glowed and was glad. I was 
in a state of delicious expectation. Then 
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I sat and sighed^ then became restless and 
dissatisfied ; then I went down all at once 
— shattered — a wreck, but a burning wreck. 
It seemed that the fire in me would only 
be extinguished when there was not another 
atom of me left to consmne. And I should 
have waited for the consumption had I 
been let alone; but my friends were im- 
portunate, and I had to consult my doctor 
to please them. 

. " ' Well, what is the matter now ? ' the 
doctor asked in his pleasant way. 

" ' Oh, nothing much,' I answered. ' I 
am restless. I cannot eat. I cannot rest. 
Sleep is a series of dreams. My heart ' 

" ' Flutters on the slightest surprise ? ' 
he suggested, filling up the pause. ' Ah ! ' 
Then he looked at me, then at his own 
hands as he carefully adjusted the fingers 
tip to tip. ' And who is the man ? ' he 
asked. 

" ' My dear doctor ! ' I faltered. 
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'' ' Oh, never mind/ he said, waving any 
possible confidence away from him. ' No 
need to go into details. Great nuisance, 
though, isn't it ? Well, change, you know. 
There is nothing like change for it.' 

" I laughed irrelevantly. 

"'That's all right,' he said. 'Better 
than tears, at all events. Yet I suppose 
there are tears at times ? ' 

'' ' Doctor, you are diabohcal,' I rejoined. 
' I shall shun you, I think.' 

" ' That's all right,' he repeated, begin- 
ning to write a prescription. ' And, in the 
meantime, a little strychnine ' " 

Her companion made as if he would 
speak. 

" I beg your pardon for interrupting you," 
he said. " I wanted to ask if your doctor 
were an old friend." 

" Oh, yes," she answered. 

'' He knows you very well ? " 

" Very well indeed," she assured him. 
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"Ah I So you went abroad ? " 
" Yes. I travelled from one place to 
another^ easily, so as to avoid undue fatigue ; 
but I took the strange obsession with me, 
and suffered a different phase of it wherever 
we stopped. It was the medium through 
which I beheld all that interested me at 
that time. At first I was always moving, 
but little by Uttle the changes of scene, and 
the separation also, I suppose, began to 
tranquillize me, so that I was able to rest. 

" When he took leave of me, I had seen that 
my friend was deeply concerned, and he wrote 
to nje from time to time — ^just httle friendly 
notes, full of kind inquiries, which I an- 
swered shortly. I always professed to be 
better, and in a few months I became so, 
insensibly. The fire still burned, but it 
was subdued in intensity. It ceased to be 
a pain, and became a pleasure once more; 
it added a zest to Ufe; it irradiated all 
things, so that I saw what I had not seen 
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before, and understood with a great in- 
crease of comprehension. 

'* Then I thought I might venture back. 
He came to me at once. His hand was 
tremulous." 

She shifted restlessly in her chair with a 
gesture which showed better than words 
could have expressed it what she had felt 
at the moment. 

" After that," she recommenced, *' he 
came nearly every day, yet not a word was 
said by either of us. We treated each other 
as cool and casual acquaintances. He still 
had no clue to the state of my mind, al- 
though I knew perfectly what he had in 
his. And again I glowed. I was burnt up 
with passion. I would he for hours with 
my arms rolled up in my hair, my whole 
being one great ecstasy, conscious of him 
as if he had been with me, and at the same 
time yearning for him with a great ache. 

'' I was not so passive then as I had been 
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at first. The long months abroad had 
strengthened me physically, and the power 
to resist restraint made me the more im- 
patient of it. I began to tell myself that 
there must be an end of this. When I was 
with him my heart cried to him, ' Speak ! 
in mercy speak ! ' When he left me I felt 
full of reproach. Yet if, as happened once 
or twice, we seemed to be nearing an under- 
standing, I led him away from the subject 
in hot haste ; and, afterwards, when I 
thought about it, my whole frame would 
be shaken with Httle hot shivers. 

'' Oh ! there is nothing like love ; but 
love is Uke all other things in this, it cannot 
stand still. It is altering always instinc- 
tively, in expression, in form, in effect ; 
and it was in the latter respect that it had 
changed most in me during our separation. 
The passions of men and women are iden- 
tical, but in the expression of them they are 
the exact opposite of each other. Is it 
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Latoumeau or Westermarck who has been 
idiot enough to declare that in love the 
woman is passive ? It is amazing the 
assurance with which men explain us to 
themselves f When it does not suit their 
argiunent to declare that there is no under- 
standing a woman^ they dogmatize on the 
subject with the utmost complacency, dis- 
pla3dng the inaccuracy of their observations 
and the folly of their conclusions in every 
phrase. That man is a simple creature who 
beUeves that a woman in love is passive. 
Why, the simplest girl is %lways actively 
engaged in fanning the flame. She in- 
stinctively exercises a thousand Uttle arts 
and wiles to draw her lover on. She ig- 
nores him one day, shows interest in him 
the next. She flies from him that he may 
follow her, dismisses him abruptly that he 
may be exercised in his mind while he is 
absent from her, puzzling himself to know 
what she means by it, and so thinking of 
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her more energetically than he would other- 
wise have done, and returning to her with 
more interest, more on the alert to under- 
stand her than he would otherwise have 
been. Her very hesitations are active, and 
certainly her resistance is incompatible with ^ 
a neutral state ; and in all this her love finds 
an outlet. She is exj^ressing it in her own 
way as forcibly as her lover does in his. 
No I it is absurd to assert that women are 
passive in love. If you stand in front of 
an express train coming down upon you at 
full speed, you cannot see that it is moving ; 
but just change your point of- view, get to 
one side, and then you will see for yourself ; 
you will be breathless in view of the fiery 
force of it, the headlong rush. 

" I do not say, however, that this is the 
case from the first with the woman. She 
may be passive for a time for various 
reasons. Only, what I do say is that the 
moment she lets herself go, the moment 
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she allows herself to love, she is all energy ; 
she is just as active in her own way as a 
man would be. 

" But I was going to tell you that when I 
came back physically stronger and saw my 
friend again, I found my feeUng for him un- 
altered ; but there was a change in its effect 
upon me. I was impatient of his self- 
restraint. I was angry with him because 
he would look at me from the wrong point 
of view. What he felt for me was just as 
apparent as if he had spoken, and my im- 
perative desire was that he should speak. 
Through the long nights I used to toss, 
rolling my arms in my hair and thinking, 
feeling, imagining. I scarcely slept at all, 
and I never dreamt about him, but I was 
always conscious of him, as I was of the 
moonlight in the room, and of the murmur 
of sound that ascended from the city. 

'* It was strange that I should never 
have dreamt of him until the very day — 
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in the early morning with the daylight 
streaming in. It was more than a dream^ 
however. It was a vision. I looked up 
and saw the dayUght. He was standing 
beside my bed. And he stooped and kissed 
me, first on the forehead difl5dently, then 
on the lips. 

" All that day my spirits were an im- 
petuous torrent. I laughed, I sang, I jested. 
I could see myself how well I looked. I was 
intoxicated. 

" Towards evening he came. 

'' ' I am afraid you will think I come too 
often,' he said. 

'' ' On the contrary/ I answered ' I was 
waiting for you. I have been expecting you 
aUday.' 

" I spoke as if in jest, so that there was 
nothing in the words themselves, or in the 
way I had uttered them to betray me ; 
but the moment I had spoken, my face 
flushed crimson, and in my confusion I 
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snatched up a fan and covered it. I re- 
covered m)^self quickly, however, but when 
I dropped the fan I knew that my cheeks 
were as white as they had been red. I 
could not look at him, but I felt how he 
looked at me. The position was intolerable. 
I jumped up and fled from the room in- 
continently. But, later, we were alone 
together again, and he woidd speak ; he 
would have a hearing ; he would not be 
put off. I respect him for that. He was 
a man, at all events, and not to be played 
with. He claimed his right to an instant 
hearing. He had been taken by surprise — 
he had never suspected — never dared to 
hope. I could not speak. I was shaken 
with emotion, as he was — I could only just 
look up to him — a momentary flash from 
a white face — and then he kissed me, first 
on the forehead diffidently, and then on 
the hps. 

" We were only a little while alone 
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together. When the rest of^the party found 
us, I made my escape. I went to my own 
room, and once I was alone, a deadly feeUng 
of fatigue came over me — ^natural, I suppose, 
after such a day. All emotion was sus- 
pended except a certain sober sense of con- 
tentment — the feeUng that comes after the 
play when all the excitement is over — one 
has enjoyed it, but one must rest. I went 
to bed at once, and was asleep in a mocient. 
I slept twelve hours, and awoke with a 
start. The day was very bright. My room 
looked as usual, yet there was something 
strange about it too. I was conscious of 
something wanting. I jiunped out of bed, 
and rang for my maid. She brought me my 
breakfast, and I was very hungry; yet 
eating with appetite was but a poor satisfac- 
tion after the joy of the fasts I had been 
having lately for want of it. I felt that 
something was wrong. There was a void, 

a blankness I could not account for — a 

2 
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sense of loss. What was it ? What had 
happened ? I thought of him. But he 
did not fill my consciousness involuntarily 
as he had done heretofore; I had to recall 
him deliberately ; when I did, when I 
remembered all that had occurred the day 
before, three distinct things flashed through 
my mind. My friends would all be in oppo- 
sition ; my work would be spoilt, and I 
should be lost if I were worried, if I heard 
another word on the subject ; and, last, 
strangest thought of all, it flashed into my 
mind that the man was in earnest. This 
revealed me to myself. It explained the 
extraordinary sense of loss • from which I 
had suffered since I awoke. I was angry 
with him because he was in earnest. It 
comphcated matters. It was embarrassing. 
He was in earnest, and certainly so had I 
been, but — ^but now — ^not a particle of the 
feeling I had had for him yesterday re- 
mained. The delicious glow of it was ex- 
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tinct, and I struggled in vain to revive it. 
I thought of his kisses, but the recollection 
caused no emotion. I remembered that 
he would come to-day, but only felt im- 
patient at the prospect. My brain was 
teeming with ideas, all actively seeking ex- 
pression. The impulse to write was strong 
upon me, stronger than it had ever been 
before. It was inspiration at last — ^inspira- 
tion lighted by love ; but love had expired 
in the effort. 

" Oh, yes I I felt for him, and I would 
have revived my passion for him ; I would 
have cherished it if I could, in all its inten- 
sity. No one would cast out love of set 
purpose who had ever been possessed by 
it as I had been. I tell you there is nothing 
Uke love — ^nothing so ecstatic, so strong 
and sweet, so all-absorbing. I should have 
died in the darkness that followed its ex* 
tinction, had it not been for the inspiration 
I owed to it. My mind had been fertilized 
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by it. My next play was the child of my 
love." 

" And what became of your lover ? " 

'' Ah, that was the cruel part of it/' she 
answered, clasping her hands. " I fled that 
very day. I could not face him. I wrote 
and told him the exact truth, but he never 
repUed, and I hope — I hope I made him des- 
pise me — ^and so saved him from suffering." 

There was a long pause. Then he spoke 
hoarsely, putting constraint upon his voice 
to steady it. ''And has all this been re- 
peated in my case ? " he asked. 

" All this has been repeated in your case 
exactly up to the moment you asked me if 
I loved you." 

" I see," he said. Then he rose from his 
seat. " I see," he repeated. He walked 
with bent head to the door slowly, but 
turned when he reached it, and looked back 
at her. " You cannot expect me to take 
this story for an answer," he said. She 
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looked up at him inquiringly. " So — I shall 
go now. But, with your permission, I will 
come again this day week, at the same time 
— and then we can discuss it.'' 

When he had spoken, he bowed and left 
the room. 

She had watched him go with a sort of ex- 
pectancy in her eyes, and when the door 
closed, she sat a moment, as if still listening ; 
then sprang up, and followed him a step, 
but stopped short, wrung her clasped hands, 
and, throwing herself down on her chair 
again, sat, staring straight before her, lost 
in an ecstasy of glad emotion. 

The week went well with her, and the day 
and hour found her ready waiting, in happy 
expectation. She had been honest with him, 
and expected her meed of credit for that ; 
and she had been interesting also ; at least, 
she seemed so to herself, although, of course, 
she did not formulate the feeling in words. 
But she was utterly content. She had nevCT 
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had a lover like this lover, the very lover 
of all her dreams, a man so strong he could 
crush her if he chose, yet so tender and 
careful of her he would not inflict the 
smallest hurt. She wondered how the scene 
would enact itself. She hoped he would just 
take her in his arms, and not say another 
word — or only those happy words that 
lovers whisper in their ladies' ears. 

The bell rang, steps on the stairs, the 
servant announced him, and he entered. 
She saw in a moment what she expected to 
see — that he had gone through a great 
mental crisis, and had aged in the week. 
But he need not have been afraid, she 
thought, she was as sure of herself this time 
as she was sure of him. 

He came in with his hat in one hand, his 
stick in the other, and bowed to her stiflly. 
She was advancing to meet him, but stopped 
short, bewildered. How awkward of him 
to come in with his hands full I 
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He sat down^ still holding his hat in one 
hand, while with the other he slowly traced 
out the pattern of the carpet with his 
stick. 

More and more pu2zled^ she took a low 
seat opposite to him, and waited for him to 
speak. This was not like anything she 
had anticipated, not so agreeable. 

" I have come," he said at last, straighten- 
ing himself in his chair, and looking down 
at her, '' I have come, as you kindly permit 
me, to finish the conversation we began last 
week. You were good enough on that occa- 
sion to reveal yourself to me from your own 
point of view ; and I have since been con- 
sidering you by the Ught of that revelation 
from my point of view." 

She stiffened into a curious stillness. 
When people are absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of themselves, they are apt to forget 
that they may be looked at from points of 
view other than their own. 
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" Your story appealed to me sesthetically ; 
it was exceedingly well told'* — this was 
more encouraging — " exceedingly modem 
also — too modem, in point of fact, for me. 
My tastes agree with those of a simpler, 
more earnest, more manly — and I may say 
more womanly — age, an age when love 
lasted because it was held to be a sacred 
sentiment ; because men and women 
cherished it from profanation, and blessed 
God for it on their knees." 

She changed colour. 

*' I have no patience," Ije continued 
sternly, '* I have no patience with those 
posings — those playings and coquettings of 
our conceit — with the noblest possibilities 
of our nature. We love as we allow our- 
selves to love, love truly or not at all ; for 
what you miscall love is but a transient 
ebullition of conditions mostly physical. 
The love that lasts is compact of all our 
highest qualities ; it is principle vivified by 
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emotion. Those fever-fits of passion, such 
as you describe, are a disease of the moral 
nature — the disease of natures which have 
departed from the - principles that would 
have balanced them. The mood may come 
to us involuntarily — ^may take us unawares ; 
but it can only stay and possess us if we 
aUow it.'' 

" I did not allow it/' she protested in- 
dignantly ; " I fought against it." 

" On the contrary," he repUed. " By 
your own showing, you cherished the sen- 
sation, and revelled in it. It was all a plea- 
sure to you — all a joy — up to the moment 
when you found it clashing with other 
interests, the moment when you were forced 
to face the possible consequences, and fore- 
saw that they might be unpleasant. You 
did not go away with the honest intention 
to ciu-e yourself of your passion until you 
felt it would be inconvenient to indulge it. 
But thenVyou went — and went with a cruel 
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disregard of the pain which you doubtless 
inflicted by your inexplicable conduct. 
When reflection began in the morning, you 
profess to beUeve that your love had gone 
out hke the flame of a candle; then why 
did you fly ? If you sincerely beUeved 
that your love was dead, you would not 
have hesitated to put it to the proof; you 
would have ventured to see him again. 

" I do not presume to ask what answer 
you had ready for me this morning. But 
this much I must say. Suppose you had 
done me the honour to accept me. What 
guarantee would you have had in yourself 
to give me that the old passion would not 
have revived if you met the object of it 
again ? or that, in any case, your feeling for 
me would last a fortnight ? " 

" Ah, you are hard on me," she cried. *' I 
do not deserve it — I do not deserve it." 

" If I wrong you, I am sorry," he an- 
swered. 
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'' I would not have changed at all if I 
could have helped it/' she pursued. " Love 
comes involuntarily, and may go involun- 
tarily also, surely." 

"It is what we hold to be possible that 
happens/' he answered. '* We are what 
we allow ourselves to be. Thoughts are 
things, and create in ourselves and others 
the conditions we expect. Love is con- 
demned to death from the moment that 
an end to it is foreseen ; it lasts when it is 
cherished, when we have never been false 
to our faith in its continuation." 

After he had spoken, he fixed his eyes on 
the floor, and there was a long pause, during 
which she sat rigidly still. 

'* Thank you," she said at last, with a 
little sarcastic smile on her lips. " You 
have done it most delicately — ^almost too 
delicately, for I might not have tmderstood 
you, and that would have necessitated coarse 
explanations, which would have been em- 
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baxrassing. However, I do understand you, 
perfectly. I may also say, as you did just 
now, that my aesthetic sense has been grati- 
fied. And " — there was a little catching 
of the breath here — " I don't think there 
is anything else to be said." 

He rose slowly, gave her one last hard 
look, bowed, and left the room, closing the 
door behind him. Outside he paused a 
moment. His face was haggard and set, 
yet he was satisfied in so far that he was 
certain that he had read her aright, and 
had done the only safe thing tmder the 
circumstances. But — ^but, oh I If only she 
could be swept away, this woman of the 
strange confession, and that other woman 
restored to him, the ideal woman of strong 
and true and noble nature, whom he had 
loved and respected for years I 

He Ustened. Was he hoping to be re- 
called ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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When he had gone^ she sat in the same 
rigid attitude for some time^ looking tov^ards 
the door. Then suddenly she threw herself 
back in her chair^ and laughed — a horrid^ 
hard, hysterical laugh; but her face was 
contorted with pain. 

He heard the laugh; but the pain — ^he 
neither saw nor suspected. 



Prom Dusk till Daybreak. 

Olivia and I were children together, but 
she married young, and after that we were 
separated for years. We met again by 
accident — that is to say, we found our- 
selves near neighbours in a lovely, lonely 
spot by the sea, and there we renewed our 
acquaintance. Her first marriage had been 
a wretched one, but now she was an idolized 
woman, leading a life which seemed to the 
spectator to be a perfect poem of love and 
luxury. She had been a charming girl, 
sweet natured, high spirited, frank — alto- 
gether lovable ; and in appearance she was 
what she had always promised to become, 

having passed from the angular skinniness 

30 
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of extreme youth into the rounder grace of 
mature young womanhood. In character, 
however, there had been a falling off, and 
it was sad to think what the process must 
have been which had wrought the kind of 
diange I observed in her. Long ago it 
had been good to be with her because of 
her equability ; now she was a creature of 
changeful moods ; one never knew from 
day to day, scarcely from hour to hour, 
what the mood would be. 

She sent me an urgent request one day 
to go and see her. Their house stood on 
the edge of a rugged cli£f, a landmark for 
ships coming into the bay. I found her 
alone, sitting in her favourite place, out- 
side a high chamber, on a deep verandah 
overhanging the sea. The time was to- 
wards evening, and the aspect of all things 
was melancholy in the extreme. The atmo- 
sphere had been oppressively sultry all 
day and now not a breath stirred. The 
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sky was leaden grey, shot with carmine^ 
and the sea, which looked like molten metal, 
reflected the ominous tints. It was an 
awe-inspiring combination of colour, well 
calculated to call up forbidding thoughts, 
and fill the mind with regret and fore- 
boding. Nature comes close to us at cri- 
tical times. There are moments when the 
great voice speaks to us in solemn sjjon- 
pathy, and it is weU for us then if we hear 
and heed. 

I had not been with Olivia long before I 
observed that her own mood resembled 
that of the day in its oppressive stillness. 
She was sitting on a low seat in. a languid 
attitude. The costly simplicity of her airy, 
white, voluminous, lace-trinmied draperies 
was eminently characteristic, and suited 
her as well as it expressed her taste. She 
held a yellow ostrich-feather fan, which 
she let lie on her lap, or waved intermit- 
tently. When she raised it the wide sleeve 
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fell back from her slender arm, which shone 
the colour of polished ivory, as it appeared 
to me, silhouetted against the grey sky. 
When I had settled myself she seemed 
satisfied, and sat silent for the most part, 
brooding ; but the mood was congenial, 
so I let her be, and my own thoughts 
wandered where they would. 

Below, the sea sobbed up heavily over 
the rocks, like an over-laden creature, weary 
of work, but driven on always pitilessly. 
The tide was coming in by imperceptible 
degrees. Far away a solitary ship in full 
sail loomed up out of the haze on the 
horizon, haunted our field of vision for 
awhile, and then sank back slowly whence 
it came. The wide expanse of waveless 
sea heaved like a troubled breast. There 
was no breeze to ruffle it, no sign of life to 
enliven it, except, by and by, a great black- 
backed gull that floated towards us on the 
stagnant air, and hovered so near that we 
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could see the sheen on his outstretched 
wings and the brightness of his eye, and 
hear him when he snapped his terrible 
biU. 

" I think, if I closed my eyes, he would 
come and tear the flesh from my bones," 
Olivia said at last, breaking the long 
silence, '* and I almost wish he would try. 
It would be a relief to have to fight 
him." 

"This sultry closeness depresses you," I 
suggested. 

*' It is not that," she answered. " I have 
an ache here" — she clasped her hands on 
her chest — " an ache that would be only 
accentuated by a brighter day. My head 
is heavy and my heart is sore." 

Below, the weary sea sighed sym- 
pathetically. 

" I know that bird," she said, after an- 
other pause. " He comes often, and alwa}^ 
when things go wrong. He is an evil spirit, 
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lying in wait for me. I see him every- 
where. Once when I was riding through 
the village, I saw him seize a piece of flesh 
from the tender arm of a little child, and 
I struck at him, hoping to kill him with 
my whip. I thought he was going to turn 
upon me then, and fight me, but he flew off. 
Next day, when I was sitting here alone, 
he appeared again, sailing up slowly from 
out of the depths, and hovered about with 
his horrid eye upon me as long as I stayed.'' 

" Olivia j" I remonstrated. '* How can 
you be so morbid ? The bird is a fine crea- 
ture, and you have tamed him, as you have 
many another of his sex." 

" He is a bird of prey, and I attract him," 
she muttered, '* as I have attracted many 
another of his sex." 

" I think you sit too often up in this 
eyrie looking out — or as if you were looking 
out — ^for something." 

'' I am looking out for something," she 

3* 
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answered drearily. *' I am looking out for 
something that does not come/' 

" But surely here, in view of the im- 
mensity, on the borders of eternity, peace 
of mind comes ? To look out is to feel that 
all things human are trivial and transient, 
and no utterance but that of the everlasting 
avails." 

'* It is peace of mind I am waiting for," 
she said. "It is peace of mind that never 
comes. ' In view of the immensity,' ' on 
the borders of eternity,' ' within sound of 
the voice of the everlasting' are phrases 
which mean nothing to me— or to any, I 
feel sure, but those who have conquered 
the inner calm for themselves." 

*' The inner calm comes to every earnest 
soul that wearies for it," I answered. 

*' Earnest ! Soul ! " she ejaculated bit- 
terly. " Yet once — once " She covered 

her face with her yellow fan for a moment, 
then sat up energetically, and pointed to 
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the great black-backed gull. " Look at 
that uncanny creature," she said. '* He 
has come closer, as if he were listening." 

" Let me read to you," I said, anxious to 
divert her. 

" Oh, what is the use of reading ? " she 
answered. " What comfort or help is there 
in words ? They never dispel the thoughts 
that come to confront us in such hours as 
these. Shall I tell you the thought that 
haunts me like that vulture-bird out there? 
It is the thought of love not given for love 
received, of kindnesses which were never 
repaid, of the share which should have been 
taken, but never was, in the daily round, 
the common task ; the thought of the one 
on whom the extra burden fell — of the 
brightness that might have been brought 
into other lives, the little attentions that 
should have been paid, the kind words that 
should have been spoken. There were 
letters that were never written because 
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one was forgetful or idle, letters which would 
have made whole days happy for those 
who received them. What would I not 
give to be able to bridge the gulf of years, 
and go back just to be kind — ^just to do the 
trifling services I neglected for my sins. 
Oh ! beUeve me, it is not by the things 
which we have done, but by the things 
which we have left undone, that we are 
oftenest condemned to be wretched." 

She dropped the fan on her lap, leant 
back, looking up at the sky for a little, 
and then began again : ** You may say that 
I rose to great occasions ; but what of 
that ? Great occasions are exciting, and 
call us into action because — ^because we 
find it a pleasure to act. I deserve no 
credit for rising to great occasions, and 
find no comfort in the recollection of them, 
seeing that I always fail in the conunon, 
humdrum daily-round, when most is 
suffered, and most might be done." 
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" Olivia," I again remonstrated, *' what 
is the matter to-day ? I don't believe you 
ever wronged a creatm-e in your life. And 
you have had much to complain of." 

*' You are thinking of my old false hus- 
band," she said. "All that is wiped out. 
I was thinking of my young true one. If 
you knew how I make him suffer! He is 
high-strung and sensitive — ^the finer soul. 
I am a coarse physical compound ; he is 
pure spirit. I know the difference, that is 
my only redeeming point. I am just near 
enough to him to recognize the grace of 
his nature. He took me away from an 
odious life. He found me with every fibre 
jarred — found me mentally, morally, phy- 
sically brutalized by that man. And he 
has been patient 1 You have seen some- 
thing of his patience. They talk about 
making allowance for sick people's moods 
and fancies ; but how few are noble enough 
to make allowance for a sick soul," Olivia 
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paused, and the sound of the sea per- 
sisted. After an interval she began again 
abraptly : " He brought me here, and at 
first my moods were awful. Sometimes I 
could not bear to have him near me, and 
I would beg him to go and leave me alone/' 

" There was nothing in that/' I inter- 
rupted. " One has to be alone sometimes/' 

"But he never intruded," she rejoined, 
" Uke the other man. He always showed 
me the most delicate consideration, and the 
sUghtest intimation of my wishes was 
enough. But I was rough, and I could see 
that it hurt. He would come in kindness, 
seeing one of my moods upon me, and try 
to take me out of myself, and I would drive 
him away on that occasion ; yet on the 
next, if he did not come, I would weep, 
and wail, and wring my hands, considering 
myself neglected. And that hurt. He never 
knew what to do." 

The great bird swooped below, then rose. 
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made a wide circle, came close, and hovered 
again with little or no motion of his out- 
spread wings. Olivia paused, and appeared 
to watch him ; but I could see it was with 
the inward eye she saw, and the inward eye 
looked back. 

" But all this is only a phase,'' I said, 
"which you will outgrow. You are out- 
growing it, I think, or you would not feel 
it so." 

" Oh, but I have always felt it," she 
answered in despair. '* If I saw him suffer 
I was filled with remorse ; and then he 
would tell me it was worth it all to have 
me myself again but for half an hour. In 
a good mood, I recognized the selfishness of 
keeping him tied to me in the way I did, 
and I would make him go out, and see him 
off smiling and happy, and tell him to enjoy 
himself, and come back refreshed. I would 
tell him I Uked him to go because I knew 
how glad he would be to return. But as 
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soon as he was gone ! Is that the wind 

rising ? " 

We listened a little, but could hear no 
wind, I fancied, however, that the sea was 
beating on the rocks below more urgently. 

" As soon as he was gone, the dark mood 
would come stealing back," she continued. 
" Dreadful doubts would assail me. Even 
distrust of him — distrust, well called a 
demon. I would wrestle with it for hours. 
But all the time it would be gaining upon 
me, a loathsome presence which blotted out 
all memory of his tenderness, all appre- 
ciation of his love, so that when he returned 
I met him — as I used to meet the other 
man. I had no word, no smile for him ; 
nothing but a cold, blank countenance. Just 
think what it must have been ! He had 
merely gone to please me, and he had 
returned eager to be welcomed back. In 
his absence he had thought of me as myself 
again ; his heart had expanded in the hope 
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that the noble task he had set himself was 
accomplished ; that my sick soul was 
restored to health at last, that I should be 
his in perfect love, with never another evil 
mood between us. Oh ! it hurt I It hurt ! 
It hurt us both. I would see him ride up 
the avenue, looking glad, like a boy coming 
home ; and he would throw himself from 
his horse, and run up the steps, expecting 
me to meet him as I had parted from him ; 
and I knew he expected me, yet I could not 
rise to go. I used to feel the first shock of 
the disappointment just as he felt it, I 
know. Then I would feel him recover hope. 
He would think that I had not heard him, 
and come and look for me ; but when he 
entered my room in his bright, happy way, 
I had no greeting for him. I could not 
respond. I could not even look at him. And 
at first he would ask what was the matter ; 
but, later, he began to ask what he had 
done now, because somehow I always made 
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him out to be in the wrong. It was crael — 
cruel. I made him intensely miserable ; 
and it was doubly cruel, because so little 
sufficed to make him happy. He was never 
exacting. 

"At first he used to remonstrate, but 
latterly, if I received him ill, he left the 
room without a word ; and that was the 
hardest to bear of all, because then I knew 
that he had lost hope. What hours of 
agony those were when I knew it only 
wanted a word from me to set things right, 

and I could not utter it Surely the sea 

sounds oddly ? And that horrid bird has 
gone ! " 

'* It is a good omen," I said. '' So will 
the sickness pass from your soul — in a 
moment— when you least expect it." 

" Oh, if it only would, once for all ! " 
she exclaimed. *' But listen ! " 

There certainly was a new sound now, 
a singular sound, a dull booming, long drawn 
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out^ and muffled by distance. It was inter- 
mittent and irregular^ like the breaking of 
big waves, with longer or shorter intervals 
between each. The last tinge of carmine 
had faded from the sky, and the greyness 
had faltered into a heavy uniform tinge 
only varied by the shine of the sea, in which 
it was reflected with depressing effect. The 
water looked stagnant from above, and 
whence the sound came we could not tell; 
and this heightened the sense of something 
brooding over all, something threatening, 
s(»nething sorrowful, something untoward. 

OUvia was sitting upright, looking 
anxiously out of strained eyes, and lis- 
tening, 

'* You should be relieved now that that 
creature has gone," I said, speaking as 
lightly as I could. " The ill omen is over. 
The demon has departed. You have had 
your last fight with him and conquered, 
and now there will be no more evil moods.'' 
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'' I know/' she said. " It is Ukely. But 
still I am haunted by a horrid dread. Sup- 
pose I am punished for my moods ? They 
say that all things come too late. Suppose 
I never have a chance to atone to him ? 
If I live a hundred years, and devote every 
hour of every day to his happiness, I shall 
not even then have repaid him one half of 
my debt. I am aching to make up to him 
for all the misery I have caused him. Sup- 
pose I never have a chance ? Suppose I 
am left here alone, and keep my senses — 
and I should keep my senses for my greater 
torment " 

"Nonsense!" I interrupted. "I cannot 
even suppose that he would keep dinner 
waiting, lest you should be worried.'* 

" He— no ! He would do nothing that 
is not entirely kind. But I drove him out 
this morning — all in a moment — I never 
meant it. If only he had returned to say 
good-bye I should have gone with him. But 
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this morning he did not return. I have 
worn his patience out. He took the 3^cht. 
I saw him sail by, and I stretched my arms 
out to him, and called, and called. I was 
in an agony. But the 3racht sailed on. If 
he saw me or heard me, he would have 
stopped. If he neither saw nor heard — ^he 
may never know " 

" Nonsense ! " I repeated. 

" Oh, I hope so I " she wailed. '' But my 

heart is full of foreboding *' She broke 

off, Ustened intently, then cried in terror : 
'* Do you hear— do you hear that strange 
booming ? It is the sea in the other bay. 
It sounds so always before a storm." 

Her words gave shape to my own mis- 
givings. Already there was a change. Sea- 
birds began to appear in numbers, shriek- 
ing gulls and piping dotterels. The stag- 
nant sultriness of the atmosphere was stirred 
by little puffs of fresh air, and far out the 
shining surface of the sea began to be 
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flecked into dark patches^ the first faint 
indication of a breeze. The level grey of 
the sky was somewhat broken now, and 
low down on the horizon ribbons of light- 
ning leaped and played about a heavy bank 
of black cloud which appeared to rise slowly 
out of the water, and then spread itself out 
with only too significant rapidity. The least 
weatherwise could see that there was wind 
in it. Olivia groaned aloud. 

" He will be in before the storm breaks," 
I said cheerfully. 

But it was gathering fearfully fast, and 
there was not a sail to be seen, not a 
speck that we could hope might be the 
yacht. 

We had both risen, and were leaning over 
the verandah, looking out anxiously. The 
ripples had spread over the whole surface 
of the sea by this time, and were fast being 
chopped up into wavelets. Then there came 
a breeze which fluttered our summer frocks ; 
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but it was fitful^ a bad sign. It began 
in little gusts, scarcely perceptible at first, 
which lapsed and came again in greater 
force, as if each in the pause had gathered 
strength for a fresh effort. Its first light 
touch was a caress, but terribly soon it 
was striking angry blows at the sea, which rose 
in its wrath to resist with big waves, on the 
crests of which the wild white horses pre- 
sently appeared, and were lashed into fury. 
Terrified sea*birds came bolting by with 
hoarse cries, making for shelter, and having 
a hard fight for it. Great dark masses of 
cloud, fantastically foimed, chased each 
other over the sky ; and suddenly one of 
them, while we watched, broke up into 
fiery streamers, which were followed on the 
instant by a crash. Olivia shrieked aloud. 
Then there was a pause, a momentary sus- 
pension of hostilities between the elements. 
I tried to persuade her to come in. I would 
have dragged her in, but she seized the rail 

4 
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of the verandah^ and defended her right* to 
know the worst. 

Following upon that first crash of thunder 
came the rain, a torrent, poured out as from 
a sluice, with a loud rush, an insistent sound, 
which dominated the importunate roaring 
of the sea itself, and drove it from our con- 
sciousness. It was as if all creation had 
resolved itself into a downpour of rain. We 
could see nothing but a sheet of water, and 
that only when the servant came up and 
lighted the lamps in the room behind us, 
for beyond all was black dark, except for 
an occasional flash of Ughtning. The Ughts 
suggested an idea to Olivia. She would 
illuminate the whole house. She would 
make it a beacon, a danger-signal. And 
very soon, from every window lights 
streamed out on to the water ; and all 
night long, at intervals, she went from room 
to room, attending to them, and would 
take no rest. She had thrown a white 
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shawl over her white dress ; thus draped, 
as she went her rounds or stood peering 
out under her hand into the darkness^ 
muttering, she looked like a priestess per- 
forming a strange rite, with awful con- 
sequences depending upon her incantations. 
One would believe that she had set her will 
to wrestle with the elements for the posses- 
sion of the treasure which they coveted. 

" If only I had been with him 1 " that 
was her one cry. 

Standing out on the verandah, the racket, 
the swish of the rain, the rush of the wind, 
the roar of the water, was awful. In the 
circle of light cast from the windows we 
could see the turbulent waves chasing each 
other, meeting with great shocks, and cast- 
ing showers of spray high up into the air. 
One could not conceive that any vessel 
could live in such a cauldron ; therefore, 
what was our horror when suddenly from 
out of the black darkness beyond the 

4* 
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illumination which fell from the house upon 
the waters something sounded, something 
shone. We drew close together in our 
agitation. Then came the dull detonation 
a second time, and the shine became a bright 
signal which showed us distinctly a httle 
ship running before the gale. 

1 grasped Olivia's arm, fearing for a 
moment she would jump over. 

" No," she said, gently disengaging her- 
self. '' That is for those who have nothing 
to expiate. I shall suffer so much more if 
I Uve." 

There were no more signals from the ship. 
It passed from our ken as it had come ; and 
at that moment the storm seemed to cul- 
minate in one wild burst of fury ; after 
which, as if it had exhausted itself, there 
came a pause. The rain stopped, the light- 
ning became rarer, the thunder rolled away 
grumbling into the distance ; and the wild 
wind rent the darkness into clouds and rifts. 
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through one of which at last there shone 
forth a ghastly moon^ by the light of which 
we strained our eyes out eagerly over the 
hideous turmoil of battling waves ; but, 
alas ! there was not a sign of the ship, not 
a rope, not a spar. 

Olivia sank into a chair. Up to that 
moment, I think, there must have been some 
hope in her heart ; but now she sat, with 
rigid features, staring straight before her, 
benumbed by despair. 

The gale subsided as rapidly as it had 
come on. The great storm clouds drifted 
away from the desolate moon. A few stars 
appeared, sparsely scattered over the sky. 
There was less energy in the anger of the 
sea. The waves still roared on the rocks, 
but they broke at longer intervals, and 
with a sound that diminished in volume, 
as if their intemperate wrath were ebbing 
with the tide. Moon and stars paled gradu- 
ally. The dark melted out, and greyness 
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covered the sky. Then suddenly colour 
came — low down on the horizon — a faint 
flush at first, which spread itself out rapidly 
into a great golden glow. It was like a 
burst of gladness, and before I knew it I 
had uttered an exclamation. 

OUvia sprang up, startled from her stupor. 
She looked out. She was the first to see 
where, round the headland, across the path- 
way of brightness, flashing like a jewel on 
an agitated breast, a little white ship drove 
into view, gallantly holding her own, skim- 
ming over the mountainous waves like a 
belated bird, eager to regain its nest. 

" The yacht ! " Olivia cried. " The yacht I 
Oh, God be thanked ! I know I am cured 
at last. I hope I am forgiven." 



A New Sensation. 

It was the night of one of her famous little 
dinners, and she was sitting at the head of 
her own table, contemplating her guests. 
The moment was one of those, before the 
ice cream comes to promote thought by 
checking digestion, when the conversation 
is merriest and most intimate ; and she 
knew she ought to be satisfied, if not 
amused and pleased, yet there was no feel- 
ing of satisfaction in her heart. It was 
all so accustomed to her, so stale — foods, 
fruits, flowers, lights, harmonious colours, 
luxurious appointments, conventional people 
— all that goes to secure social success; 
how well she knew it ! and how weary she 

55 
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was of the monotony — the monotony of 
wealth, than which nothing is more stul- 
tif5dng. 

Mere social distinction had been her am- 
bition. To shine in society, that had been 
her one aim in life ; to rival women, to 
conquer men ; and everything — money, 
position, personal appearance — ^had been in 
her favour. Her idea had been to perk 
about in new clothes and trifle with men ; 
and the idea of the men with whom she 
trifled had also been to perk about in new 
clothes and trifle with women. She counted 
her conquests, boasting of them to her 
rivals, in satin boudoirs, while her con- 
quests counted her in to their intimates at 
their clubs just in the same way. Kiss 
and tell was the practice of men and women 
ahkff in that set. With rare exceptions 
they all lived lives of treachery and in- 
trigue, breaking the sacred vows of hospi- 
tahty and otherwise betraying their friends. 
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and there was neither love, loyalty, nor 
satisfaction in any of them. For fifteen 
years she had pursued her pitiful purpose, 
and had her triumphs ; but now, at thirty- 
three, sitting there surveying her guests, 
she was suddenly seized upon by a great 
distaste for the present, a terrible dread of 
the future. What had it profited her : 
so many rivals humiliated ; so many men at 
her feet ; and her costumes described in 
the ladies' papers ? The men in her set were 
too easy of conquest ; the women, mere 
butterflies of fashion and frivolity, were 
not worth wasting her energies upon ; and 
it is not history they make in the ladies' 
papers. Yes, certainly. She had shone in 
her set ; but she knew well enough that her 
set was but a small clique, quite provincial 
in its narrowness, and altogether discredited 
by honourable people both at home and 
abroad. So what was the use of it all ? 
And what would be the end of it all ? She 
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had done no good in her time, she had made 
no name for herself. Old age would be 
upon her by and by ; she would have to 
outlive youth and beauty, which were her 
stock-in-trade ; she would have to descend 
into joyless oblivion, courted to the last 
for her money, no doubt, but ending un- 
honoured, unloved, and unregretted. 

There was a pause in the chatter. She 
felt she had been remiss. She should have 
borne her part in the conversation as hostess, 
and not snatched that moment for reflec- 
tion. 

'* I've been thinking," she remarked to 
the man on her right, " I've been thinking 
that I need a new sensation." 

" And how do you propose to secure such 
a thing ? " he asked, raising his eyebrows, 
and languidly perusing her face, on which 
her Ufe had written some tell-tale Unes that 
he perfectly understood. 

" You think it is not possible ? " she said 
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in the gentle, well-bred way that made her 
manners charming. 

" I think it would be difficult," he an- 
swered without emphasis, his manner, in 
its easy indifference, being very much the 
counterpart of her own. 

She turned to the man on her left. 
'' What do you think ? " she said. '' Have I 
exhausted all the pleasures of all the spheres ? " 

" The pleasure of being yourself can never 
be exhausted," he answered gallantly. 

" Fatuous ass ! " she thought. " I knew 
he would say something to that effect. 
Why do men expect a woman to be pleased 
with empty insincerities which are an insult 
to her intellect ? " She caught the eye of 
a lady opposite, who asked if she had any 
idea in her mind ; but the question was so 
evidently put for the sake of saying some- 
thing, that she merely smiled archly in 
response, and the smile carried her easily 
over the necessity of answering. 
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When her guests had gone, she strolled 
through the empty rooms. They were deco- 
rated to excess, and reeked of luxury of the 
stifling kind, reflected from France. Every- 
where were hangings, everywhere was silk 
or satin, even on the ceilings. The house 
was lined like a bonbon box, and it sud- 
denly seemed to her ridiculous. She felt 
the artificiahty, the stufliness of it, and her 
impulse was to tear down the hangings and 
fling the windows wide open. It would have 
done her good to use her idle arms, to rouse 
herself to action, to rise to a burst of ener- 
getic enthusiasm, even if only for a moment, 
and expend it on wrecking the place. But 
there were servants about. One of them in 
the hall was re-arranging a curtain which 
had fallen away from the pillar it should 
have been draping. He looked at the lady 
as she strolled past him, but saw no sign on 
her placid face of the turmoil of discontent 
that was raging within. 
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She went to her own room and caught 
her maid yawjiing. 

" I suppose you would be glad to go to 
bed ? " she said, with unwonted con- 
sideration. 

The woman made an ineffectual attempt 
to deny her weariness. 

"Well, go," said the lady. "I don't 
want you to-night— or, stay. Give me the 
'ABC '' 

The maid brought it from an adjoining 
room. 

Her mistress turned over the pages hur- 
riedly, then glanced at the clock. It was 
too late for a train that night. " Never 
mind," she said. " I'm dying for a breath 
of fresh air. Pack up, and we'll go into the 
country the first thing to-morrow morning." 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The next evening saw her settled at a 
little country inn, looking over an old, wild 
common into a lovely, lonely land. 
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She had been there once before with a 
picnic party in the height of summer; but 
she knew that the place had not been at 
its best then, because summer was like her 
own set — full-blown, that is to say, as to 
all its possibilities. Now early spring, with 
its infinite promise, was upon the land, and 
she had come, expecting to find that deli- 
cious spot at its freshest and fairest, and 
had not been disappointedit 

The evening was heavenly still. She had 
the long, low lattice window of her rustic 
parlour wide open, and was lounging on 
the broad window-seat, with her elbow 
resting on the sill, and her head on her hand, 
looking out. The pure air held the delicate, 
faint perfume of primroses. It fanned her 
cheek in gentle gusts intermittently, and 
when it subsided, it was as if it had with- 
drawn to renew its freshness between each 
gust. 

The tender saffron of the sujiset; shading 
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to green, lingered low down in the west. 
Below, to the left, was a clump of tall trees 
whence there came at intervals the first 
sweet tentative, notes of a nightingale, newly 
arrived, and not yet in full song. Above at 
the zenith, out of the clear dark indigo of 
the sky a few white stars shone resplendent. 
The nightingale I the nightingale t 
As the lady sat there, it seemed as if 
something evil and oppressive slipped like 
a cloud of cobwebs from her jaded soul, 
releasing it from contamination, and making 
way for her to come into possession of her 
better self. 



The next morning the sun shone on the 
white wonder of cherry and pear trees all 
in full flower. She strolled out early. 
Dewdrops hung on every blade and branch ; 
birds were building ; sweetbriar scented the 
breeze. She took her way across the 
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common slowly, inhaling deep draughts of 
the delicious air ; looking, listening. Every- 
where was colour, freshness, beauty ; every 
little healthy, happy creature was active 
and occupied ; and the birds, full-throated, 
sang their morning songs. She picked the 
fragrant flowers from the yellow gorse, hand- 
fuls of them, all wet with dew, and she 
buried her face in them, bathing it, and felt 
that her youth was renewed. 

At the further side of the common there 
was a ploughed field, surrounded by a quick- 
set hedge, which was all aflush with green 
where the young buds were bursting — the 
children's " bread-and-cheese.'' She picked 
some of the buds and ate them in memory of 
the time when she was a little child. On 
the other side of the hedge, in the ploughed 
field, the rooks were busy. Three of them 
rose and flew away. She saw their bright, 
dark, glossy wings shine iridescent against 
the cloud-flecked blue as they passed. 
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" Three for a wedding I " she said to 
herself blithely. 

Then she turned and found herself face 
to face with a tall young man in a light 
tweed suit ; and, being surprised, she 
flushed, and dropped her parasol from under 
her arm where she was canying it to have 
her hands free. 

" I beg your pardon,'* he said, raising his 
hat. " I am afraid I startled you." 

Then he stared into her face with a sudden 
intentness, as if he were taken aback, or 
astonished, by something he saw there; 
and although she was accustomed to admiring 
glances, she flushed again, and smiled, and 
looked yoimg. 

Some little hard thing hit her face, then fell 
on the bosom of her dress. She looked down ; 
it was a scarlet ladybird, sprinkled with black. 

'* That's for good luck," she said. 

" It's for fine weather, I should think," 
he remarked prosaically. 

5 
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And she was thankful for his sober prose. 
One of her own men would have turned the 
occasion to the usual kind of account with 
one of the usual fatuous compliments. But 
he was moving off with another salute. 

" Stay/' she exclaimed, '* stay a moment 
— please. Can you tell me ? " 

He paused two paces from her, and looked 
at her with an odd expression. 

" Can you tell me where I am ? " she 
pursued. " For I did not mark my road as 
I came, and now I don't see mine hostelry, 
and I doubt if I can find my way back." 

^' Ah," he answered, '* you must pay 
attention when you wander among the 
heights and hollows of the common." 

" Heights and hollows ? " she exclaimed. 
'* I see none ! Surely it is all one long level 
with only shallow indentations." 

" Not shallow," he said, " but deep and 
difl&cult to find your way among if you are 
not observant. I've lost myself more than 
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once. But I'm going to the inn now. If 
you will follow me I'll show you the shortest 
cut." 

He strode on as he spoke, leaving her to 
follow him or not as she chose. She did 
choose. And as they pursued their way in 
silence, she wondered mightily what manner 
of man this was in well-cut clothes (she was 
apt to measure a man's worth by the cut 
of his clothes), who spoke with the accent 
of a gentleman, and lived not so very far 
from town, yet was so — unexpected. That 
was the word. But how refreshing it was 
to meet one such after the sophisticated 
club men whose every move and mood she 
could foresee accurately, whatever happened. 

'* I am staying here ; will you come in 
and rest ? " she said when they reached 
the inn, acting thoughtlessly on a hospitable 
impulse. 

"I am coming in," he answered in his 
slow way. " I have some business here." 

5* 
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"Thank you for guiding me," she jerked 
out, taken aback, and flushing hotly ; and 
then she hurried upstairs, leaving him on 
the doorstep. She entered her little par- 
lour panting, and threw herself into a chair, 
feeling horribly humiliated. 

Presently there came a knock at the door. 
'* Come in," she exclaimed irritably. 

" I beg yom* pardon." She looked round 
in surprise. '* You asked me in ? " 

" Yes," she said shortly, '' and I thought 
you took the invitation — oddly." 

*' You had gone before I could thank 
you," he answered. " You seem to be a 
very — sudden — ^lady. Or is it that I am 
clownishly slow ? " 

She looked into his honest, serious face, 
and broke into a smile herself, involun- 
tarily, to which he instantly responded. 
"What nice teeth he has," she thought. 
The ph5rsical aspect of the man pleased her 
immensely. He was such a splendid young 
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animal^ so strong and healthy ! But beyond 
the mere external man — if there were any- 
thmg beyond — she was unaware of it. 

" If you are clownishly slow then I am 
shrewishly quick," she said. " Come in 
now, and sit down. Do you live in this 
neighbourhood ? " 

He crossed the room in his deliberate 
way and settled himself on the window 
seat. " Yes,'* he answered ; " you pass 
my house on yom* way to the station.'* 

" On the way from the station — ^there is 
only one house — at least, I only saw one — a 
great castle sort of place on the side of 
a hill, with beautiful gardens aU about it." 

"That is my house," he said absently. 
He was looking at her again with queer 
intentness. Then, as if with an effort, 
recollecting himself, he turned his head 
and looked out over the lovely landscape. 

Her respect for him, which had been 
hovering down about zero, flew up to a 
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hundred when she heard he was the master 
of a house like that. The man himself she 
could hardly appreciate, except in the out- 
ward aspect of him ; but his commercial 
value, his position and house and acres — 
those things appealed to her. There is no 
more commercial-minded person in the world 
than your fashionable lady of good birth. 
She would barter her own soul if she could. 
This one had sold herself in marriage. Her 
husband, now dead, was an honest old 
City man, whom she had in her heart 
despised ; but, of the two, though his 
manner lacked the grace and charm of hers, 
he had been the pleasanter person to Uve 
with. 

There was a silence after that last remark, 
but it was one of those silences which are 
strangely full of meaning ; and she felt 
that there was that in it which was of deeper 
significance than anything she had ever 
heard expressed in words. When those to 
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whom she had hitherto been accustomed 
were silent, she knew they were searching 
their shallow pates for more material to 
make up into idle chatter. They were all 
effervescence, and cheap at that ; but this 
was still wine, of the rarer sort. What was 
he thinking of ? What was he f eeUng ? 
How strangely still it was ! A bird below 
in the hazel bushes called softly, " Sip — sip — 
sip." Her companion roused himself. 

"That's the lesser whitethroat," he re- 
marked. " I expect he has his nest down 
there." 

" You must show it to me," she answered 
dreamily. 

A small copper butterfly and a Uttle blue 
one came fluttering into the room, fighting. 
The copper was buffeting the blue and 
spoiling its beauty. 

" They fight wherever they meet, those 
two," he said, watching the combat. " They 
have fought ever since the beginning of 
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time, and will fight on to the end, I should 
think. Would you believe that two such 
pretty creatures could be so pugnacious ? " 

She only smiled, but she was thinking 
cynically that she knew some pretty crea- 
tures of another species who were quite as bad. 

The butterflies, still buffeting each other, 
fluttered once more out into the open. 

He rose. " I must go," he said. 

" You will come again, I hope," she an- 
swered, looking up at him without rising 
from her chair. The oval of her face showed 
to advantage in that attitude, and, in the 
contemplation of it, he forgot for a moment 
to answer her. 

Then he said in his slow way, " Yes, yes. 
I will come again, thank you. For whom 
shaU I ask ? " 

" My name is de Vigne," she answered, 
'* Lady Flora de Vigne. Do you think it is 
a pretty name ? " 

He considered a little, and then said 
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" Humph I " expressively. After a while 
he drew a card-case from his pocket, took 
out a card and laid it on the table. Then 
he bowed and left her. 

She sat still for some time after he had 
gone, with her eyes shut, curiously conscious 
of everything — ^the sunshine, the sweet air, 
the scent of flowers, the incessant " sip — 
sip — sip '' of the lesser whitethroat in the 
hazel bushes below ; but, above all, of the 
little white card on the table. Who was 
he, this young Knight of the Open Coun- 
tenance, lord of that castle on the hill, 
and those fair groimds, all dappled with 
spring flowers ? 

" They are his and he is — mine," she ven- 
tured, reasoning by induction. 

A little longer she rested there with her 
eyes shut, giving way to ecstatic feeling. 
Then she rose, sighed, took up the card and 
read : " Adam Woven Poison, market gar- 
dener.*' 
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Lady Flora laughed. Every time she 
looked at the card she laughed. But not 
mirthfully, for she was all ruffled. It was 
too absurd ! And such a Uberty into the 
bargain ! Really, things socially were 
coming to a pretty pass when a market 
gardener Uved in a castle, looked lordly in 
Scotch tweed, and spoke Uke a gentleman. 
More than anything, she resented the cut 
of those clothes ; any gentleman might 
have worn them. There was no telling 
now what sort of person one was speaking 
to. It was a mistake to have asked him 
to call again — and call again he certainly 
would. That sort of person is always 
pushing. Well, there were two ways out 
of it : to let him come and then order some 
vegetables from him, or to pack up and go. 

She rang for her maid and ordered her 
to pack up. They would catch the evening 
train after dinner. 

Then she strolled out into the old inn- 
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garden, and threw herself into a chair. 
Above, the sky was radiant blue with great 
masses of snow-white cloud that drifted 
across it slowly, casting their shadows on 
the earth, and changing their shape con- 
tinually. Behind her the hill rose abruptly, 
covered with trees. About her were bushes 
budding, and beds, bright with spring 
flowers. In front was the long, low house, 
and high above it, on the other side, ap- 
peared some grand old elms. There were 
bronze buds on the beeches. The horse- 
chestnuts were well out in leaf. Tufts of 
purple anthers hung from the slender 
branches of the ash. The thick, rugged 
boles of the Scotch firs reflected warm, ruddy 
lights, and their canopies of deep blue-green 
showed dark against the tenderer foUage 
of the spring. Little blue tits flitted in 
and out among the shrubs, a shy bullfinch 
piped imseen in an undertone, while a bold 
thrush on the topmost twig of an elm sang 
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out at intervals divinely. The lady looked 
and listened without rendering an account 
of anything to herself; but by degrees the 
heavenly peace possessed her. 

What does anything matter so that we are 
at ease, sitting alone, untroubled, silent and 
satisfied ? That was the first stage. 

But as the day declined, there came a 
second, when thought was suspended, re- 
placed by an exquisite sensation of well- 
being, a glow as of warmth and light and 
colour, and at intervals little shivers of 
deUcate deUght when the bird sang — the 
thrush, my dear, the thrush ! 

" Unpack again, please. I shan't go till 
to-morrow." So she announced when she 
went in to dinner. 

But for two days after that she wandered 
about alone, with a set countenance, in a 
state of indecision, restlessly. She wanted 
to go, and she wanted to stay — ^she didn't 
know what she wanted. Only when she 
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wanted to go, the birds and the butterflies, 
the trees and flowers and the fresh air, the 
outlook over the lovely, lonely land, and 
the blue vaulted sky above, held her en- 
chanted ; but when she wanted to stay, the 
sight of that little white card, which she 
had left lying on the table for an object- 
lesson, moved her to joyless mirth, and im- 
pelled her forth. Had it but been " My 
knight I '* But " My market gardener ! *' 
Impossible ! She must go. Yet why should 
she go? — driven away by the market gar- 
dener ? Absurd 1 No ! she would stay. 
She owed it to herself to put the market 
gardener in his place — ^that clown, indeed I 
" I shall stay. Unpack, please.*' 
That was the final decision, and her weary 
maid, accustomed to her senseless caprice, 
for the third time patiently unpacked. 

The next morning Lady Flora awoke in 
the grey dawn — ^awoke expectant, though 
she knew not of what. The spring was 
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rapidly advancing. Cherry and pear tree 
whitened the ground with their snowflake 
flowers, and the apple-trees in the orchard 
were tinged with a delicate pink. The little 
birds were trying their voices softly before 
they burst out into the full chorus with 
which they saluted the sunrise. She rose 
from her bed and leant out of the open 
window. There was new life in the air, and 
her pulses throbbed in response to the sweet- 
ness and joy of it. 

Late in the afternoon she went out, and 
found a bank all blue with angel's-eyes, 
and there she sat, sunk in sensuous delight. 
She took an unwonted interest now in the 
world about her, the exquisite world of 
Nature, the healthy, happy world of tree 
and flower and bird and beast. It was as 
if her eyes had been opened to behold a 
new heaven and a new earth. She had 
never seen such a spring before, never heard 
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such song-birds. Every day brought its 
change of scene ; they might have been 
numbered each by its own new beauty. 
Only yesterday the buds of the beeches 
blushed red against the old grey boles ; 
to-day their branches shone in the sunshine 
all on a sudden bright-tinted with the ten- 
derest green. And there were more butter- 
flies, large white and orange-tip 

She had heard no footfall, but her day- 
light was darkened, and she looked up — and 
flushed, and forgot the vegetables. 

" I saw your red parasol," he said. " At 
first I thought it was a flower." 

He sat down beside her, very much at his 
ease, yet not more so than seemed natural. 
Now that she saw him again, well dressed if 
carelessly, and noted the intonation of his 
voice and the grace of his manner, she could 
not think of the incongruous market garden 
— ^at least, she did not find it weigh with 
her in her estimation of the man. 
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He held a book in his hand. 
" What are you reading ? " she asked. 
He answered dreamily, gazing into the 
blue distance as if the words were there : — 

" Far flickers the flight of the swallows, 
Far flutters the weft of the grass 
Spun dense over desolate hollows 

More pale than the clouds as they pass : 
Thjck woven as the weft of a witch is 

Round the heart of a thrall that has sinned, 
Whose youth and the wreck of its riches 
Are waifs on the wind." 

There was a little pause, then she laughed 
her silent, mirthless laugh : " I scent some- 
thing ominous/' she said. *' What is that 
thing ? " 

" Swinburne. ' By the North Sea.' " 

She had never even heard of the poem. 

" Ah ! it is beautiful ! " he said, and then 
he broke out, and half read, half recited one 
wonderful passage after another; and as 
she listened, she glowed gradually with 
something like his own enthusiasm. 

He made Uttle pauses between the pas- 
sages — ^silences full of significance. 
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" It is strange/' he said at last, " how this 
poem gets hold of one and sets up a sudden 
sea-hunger. Out here on the common some- 
times, I am so seized upon by it that I rush 
on and on, I donH know why, I don't know 
where — a sort of reindeer rush to the sea." 

*' You make me feel it too," she said. 

But she deceived herself. The great 
yearning she had at her heart was not for 
the sea. 

Alone in the garden late that night, listen- 
ing to the nightingales now in full song, 
she said to herself tentatively, " Adam ! " 
And why not — ^Adam ? What was Adam 
the First himself but a gardener ? 

The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

And so would she — ^for the time being, 

at all events. She would stay and play the 

idyl out to the end. Exactly what the end 

would be she forbore to inquire of her 

inner self. But before it came, all the 

6 
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trees were out of flower, and the young green 
of early summer was over the land. And 
there was no reason why it should have 
come to an end even then. It might have 
gone on for ever, had she not become im- 
patient of the pastime. But it lingered too 
long in the early stage. An idyl, to be 
interesting, must swell up to a climax ; 
and the climax must not be too long delayed, 
else the interest flags. 

She saw him — saw him continually — 
meeting him always in the same accidental 
sort of way ; walking and talking with him 
on terms of easy intimacy ; satisfied with 
his companionship, and yet not satisfied — 
always expectant of a word that was never 
pronoimced, of the climax that did not come. 
When would he speak ? Naturally he was 
difl&dent (my market gardener !) ; she must 
encourage him deUcately. And she tried, 
but she did not succeed. The little fashion- 
able artifices, which never failed of their 
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effect in her own set, all passed unheeded. 
When her shoe came off he put it on again 
for her stolidly. When her ring stuck on 
her finger, he prosaically suggested soap. 
If she appeared in a new costume, he took 
not the slightest notice of it — ^never paid her 
a compliment — ^never alluded to her personal 
appearance at all. Yet she often caught 
him looking at her with curious intentness, 
just as all the others had done. What was 
he waiting for ? Why did he not speak ? 

At last it occurred to her that she might 
startle him out of his bucolic apathy by 
announcing suddenly that she was going 
away. In the restful coimtry people seemed 
indifferent to change ; they were content to 
let themselves get into a groove and to 
stay there for ever, if only the groove were 
easy. He must be roused. 

The next time he came to the inn she 

waylaid him. It was towards evening, and 

they strolled out into the garden together, 

6* 
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and sat there, side by side, not talking or 
thinking, just feeling the tranquil, happy 
beauty of the hour. 

'* How exquisite it is ! " she sighed sud- 
denly. " And to think that to-morrow at 
this time I shall be in the whirl of the great 
wicked city once more ! I shall think — I 
shall long — ^for — ^all this." 

" Are you going ! " he ejaculated. 

Then there was a pause — that she had 
expected. When he did speak, it was very 
slowly. " I am sorry," he said simply. 
** It has been a great pleasure to me — to 
come and see you — ^to talk to you. No lady 
— ^like you — ^had ever come into my life 
before." 

She rose nervously, and they began to 
pace the garden path together. The night- 
ingales answered each other in the trees 
above, the darkness deepened, and the 
stars shone out. 

He spoke again. '' Before you go I should 
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like to tell you — *' he began, then paused, 
greatly embarrassed. '* You will not think 
it a liberty ? " 

" I shall not think anything that you 
may have to say to me a liberty/' she an- 
swered in a low voice, plucking at the laurel 
leaves as she spoke. 

" You must have noticed how I stare at 
you sometimes " 

Noticed it I Her heart leaped — my mar- 
ket gardener I 

" I feel," he pursued, in his deliberate 
way, " I feel, now that you are going aWay, 
that I ought to apologize — I ought to ex- 
plain. That first day, when I saw you en 
the common, it struck me — the Ukeness — 
an astonishing Ukeness — ^which made it a 
delight to look at you. You are exactly Uke 
the girl I am going to marry — older, of 
course, and with a different expression ; 
but still wonderfully Uke." 

She stopped short, gasping — the clown I 
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"What's the matter?" he asked, with 
concern. 

" Nothing — ^nothing," she answered, 

" But you don't seem well." 

*' It was nothing really — it has passed — 
a sudden pang — ^unexpected, indescribable 
— ^a new sensation, in fact. So you are 
going to be married ? Well, I hope you 
will be very happy. You must introduce 
the lady to me. And write to me sometimes, 
won't you ? Now I must go and dress. 
Good-bye ! good-bye I " 

She waved her hand to him gaily, and was 
gone. 



The Condemned Cell. 

The prisoner was the Lady Charlotte 
Templemore, who had been condemned to 
death for the murder of her husband. Ex- 
traordinary efforts were being made to have 
the sentence commuted, but so far without 
avail, although her interest was excellent ; 
the truth being that Lady Charlotte, who 
was a proud and self-respecting woman, as 
well as a handsome one, had her enemies, 
and numbered amongst them was a most 
important person to one in her position at 
the time, whom she had affronted by laugh- 
ing him to scorn for having ventured to 
make love to her. People said that her 
trial had been conducted with indecent 

87 
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haste, and an unfairly early date fixed for 
her execution, and there was strong feeling 
about it in the country ; but the eve of the 
fatal day had arrived, and all the concession 
that the most strenuous efforts of her 
friends had as yet been able to obtain for 
her was the granting of her one request, 
that she might not be importuned with 
kind attentions during her last hours, but 
left alone in peace in the condemned cell 
to prepare herself to meet her fate with be- 
coming dignity and resignation. The prison 
chaplain had spent some time with her 
during the afternoon. It had been his 
melancholy ofl&ce to prepare her for the 
worst, and now, as the day was darkening 
down, at her express desire he had risen to 
go. She had risen too, pale, but perfectly 
composed, and courteously responded to 
the grave salutation he had made her as he 
withdrew. A warder showed him out and 
locked the door, and as she stood there, 
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still in a stately attitude, drawn up to her 
full height, with her white hands folded 
in front of her, she listened to the grind of 
the great lock in its rusty wards, the jangle 
and clank of the heavy keys as they swung 
from the warder's girdle, and the fall and 
echo of irregular footsteps on the flags of 
the corridor without until the last faint 
sound of them had died in the distance. 
Then she sank into her chair, slowly, like 
an automaton, and sat still a moment, gazing 
before her blankly, all conscious life mer- 
cifully suspended ; but not for long. For 
all she knew, however, it might have been 
instants or it might have been hours since 
the door closed. Then, involuntarily, 
thought returned, and there came the 
inevitable " questionings of sense and out- 
ward things,'* a stammering train at first, but 
acquiring precision rapidly. 

" Executed to-morrow morning for the 
murder of my husband! " was the first frag- 
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ment of a sentence that took shape in her 
mind. " To be hanged by the neck till I 
die! Till I die!" she slowly repeated to 
herself. "It is like a dream, and yet it is 
more certain than an3^hing else in Ufe I 
ever awaited. I have always known that 
I must die — been conscious of the fact — 
but now that I know the when and where 
and how, it does not seem a bit nearer or 
more likely than it did when I was a Uttle 
child plajdng in the sunshine. Executed 
to-morrow morning! To be hanged by the 
neck till I die! Ah, heaven!'* she broke 
off, wringing her hands with a great con- 
vulsive sob. " Was I ever a Uttle child ? 
Bom to be hanged! It is so tmUkely an 
end for my father's daughter, for my hus- 
band's wife, I cannot believe it possible 
even now. I must be dreaming ! But why 
is the awakening so long delayed ? " 

Again her thoughts halted, but with an 
effort she roused herself a Uttle, and looked 
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round the cell. "I used to wonder, when I 
read of the condemned cell and prisoners 
awaiting execution, how they felt. How 
do they feel ? *' she asked herself. " Dazed ? 
No, I am not dazed. Afraid ? N— no. I 
have felt more dread of the dentist ! And 
I can bear pain. Pain, yes ! But the 
surroimdings ? The surroimdings will be 
horrible, the ceremony will be degrading. 
To think of it makes me turn cold and 
shiver; my cheeks blanch, my eyes feel 
sunken in my head, my heart contracts ; 
but it is not fear. I could sacrifice myself 
without flinching, but to be executed Uke 

a common criminal " She started to 

her feet. " Oh, glad am I to be alone to- 
night ! I shall be calm to-morrow, and no 
one will ever know — what ? This weak- 
ness ? And yet I think it comes of being 
alone. I have always hated to be alone. 
It is the abomination of desolation that 
affects me. But see 1 My step is firm and 
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light, my brain is clear. I could walk to 
the scaffold as coolly as I walk to that door 
now." She suited the action to the word, 
and then turned with a smile on her lips 
and swept a royal curtsy of defiance to 
the world. '* I am health and strength 
personified/' she pursued, when she had 
recovered her balance. " Nothing disturbs 
me physically — nothing, at least, but this 
curious pain at my heart that comes and 
goes, and it is nothing. I am young, and 
beautiful as some think. I may live for 
sixty years — I mean," she checked herself; 
then added sarcastically, ** I might have 
lived. It seems," she sighed, '* almost a 
pity." 

She saimtered wearily back to her chair 
and sat sideways upon it, drumming on the 
back with her fingers, and looking up at the 
narrow window. A clock close at hand 
chimed the quarter, and others followed 
in the distance at perceptible intervals. 
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'* The winter's day is closing in rapidly," 
she thought. '* It will be dark in half an 
hour. Where in the universe shall I be this 
time to-morrow ? This time to-morrow I 
shall know.'' 

She turned to the table beside her, and 
asked herself, " Shall I light my candle, 
or shall I watch the darkness gather — for 
the last time ? How strange it seems, the 
last of everything! My last day is done. 
My last night approaches. My last twilight 
is here. Oh, the twilights in days gone by ! 
the scented summer twilights — on the lawn 
— at home — ^beside the sea — ^brothers, 
sisters, father, mother — mother/'* she re- 
peated, with a dry sob that shook her whole 
frame ; and then she bowed her head upon 
her hands, which were clasped on the back 
of the chair, and remained motionless for 
a time. The silence about her seemed to 
deepen with the darkness, but presently it 
was broken by a faint sound of music which 
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ascended from the crowded city, and re- 
aroused her. Languidly she raised her head 
to listen. " Music in the street," she 
thought. '' The lamps are lighted by this 
time. People are crowding to places of 
amusement. I, the great lady who is to be 
executed to-morrow — the murderess — am 
doubtless an item of interest to many; but 
the world goes on as usual, nevertheless. 
Why should they care ? Did I ever care 
when others were here ? But how that 
wretched music brings back the past ! I 
should have been dressing for the evening 
now, or downstairs receiving my guests, 
or going with my husband to dine else- 
where — my husband, Great Heaven ! '* she 
exclaimed. " I had forgotten. Oh, but 
surely I may think of him ? He was mine 
then — the kindest, tenderest, best .... 
How lonely it isM' she broke off. "'O 
for the touch of a vanished hand, and the 
sound of a voice ....'" the words ended 
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in a whimper, but no tears came. A dull 
sound as of hammering muffled by distance 
began to be audible in the cell. '* How 
curiously things recur to me," she recom- 
menced. " Scraps of verse, snatches of 

song I must light my candle. The 

darkness chills me. What is that hammer- 
ing ? " She listened a moment, and then 
proceeded to Ught the wax tapers that had 
been allowed her. This done, she folded 
her arms, and leant back in her chair. 
" Yes, let me think it out," she resumed, 
clasping her hands over her heart. ** It 
will ease this terrible ache. It is not re- 
morse. No. I would not have killed him 
had I been cool, I did it in a moment of 
frenzy. But "-^passionately — '* I would 
rather have him dead a thousand times 
than living to my dishonour with her. I 
loved him. Yes, and I love him still .... 
my husband, but not my own. The sting 
is in that. I love him, but I cannot forgive 
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him." She sprang up with a vehement 
exclamation. " How that hammering dis- 
tracts me ! They might have let me be at 
peace to-night.'* Again the city clocks 
began to strike. She had been restlessly 
pacing to and fro, but now she stopped to 
listen. " Another hour, and I have not for- 
given him I must, I must before I die. 
Oh, my husband ! We shall meet to- 
morrow I Why is my heart so hard ? " 
Once more she returned to the chair and 
sat down. Her face was more haggard 
already than it had been when the chaplain 
left her, but the momentary excitement 
soon subsided, leaving her listless. " How 
did it all happen ? Let me think." She 
rested her elbow on the table, and covered 
her eyes with her hand. '* Let me go 
through it all again. We were married. 
No one could have been happier than I 
was, more devoted, more thoroughly con- 
fiding, and no one apparently truer than he. 
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But that is why I cannot forgive him I 
I thought him true^ and all the time his 
life was a lie. How do I know ? An acci- 
dent. A thing that can be told in a mo- 
ment. Coming home alone from church 
one night I saw him on in front of me. My 
heart gave a great glad leap, and I hurried 
after him. He was walking, not in his usual 
deliberate way, but as if he were agitated, 
and when I noticed that my mind misgave 
me — I don't know why — and I followed 
him without trying to overtake him. A 
woman met him. He was passing, but 
she stopped him. I saw her laugh. She 
turned back with him, and they walked on 
together talking excitedly, she laughing 
always. They entered a house, leaving the 
door ajar, and I followed them — followed 
them into a room, and then the woman faced 
me — an older woman than I am, and hand- 
somer. ' Who are you, and what do you 

want ? ' she demanded. He turned pale 

7 
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as death. ' I followed my husband ! ' I 
answered. ' Your husband ! ' she sneered. 
' Yes, mine I ' I cried passionately. She 
laughed. ' Don't you know my prior 
claims ? * she said. ' Prior claims ?' I re- 
peated. * Who are you ? ' ' His wife/ she 
answered coolly. I looked to him to deny 
it, but he only hung his head. * Then what 
am I ? ' I cried. He gave the ghost of a 
shrug. It was scarcely perceptible, but it 
was enough. The blood of generations of 
honoured women boiled in my veins. There 
was a small dagger on the table near me, 
a jewelled thing, an ornament, but sharp 
and sheathless — I seized it on the instant 

— I sprang — I struck '* She had risen 

to deliver the gesture with all the fury of 
ungovernable rage, and then she sank on 
to the chair again, holding her hand to her 
heart and panting. Moments of oblivion 
followed, but eventually she woke again. 
She was in court this time — ^a common 
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criminal standing in the dock^ but cool, 
and proud and self-contained, answering 
the judge in an ofE-hand way. " Oh, yes I 
I killed him. Guilty, my lord. I offer no 
defence for that." The clock struck once 
more, recalling her to the present. *' Do 
I repent ? " she asked herself. " Can I 
forgive him ? No I no I a thousand times 
no ! He deserved to die." When the re- 
verberation of the bells had ceased, the sound 
of incessant hammering grew more distinct. 
*' What is it ? " she wondered after an in- 
terval of listening. " What are they doing 
at this time of night ? How terribly im- 
portunate the sound is ! It wearies me to 
death. Is it real hammering, or is it the 
throb of a pulse in my brain ? Ah, I know ! " 
she cried aloud. " I have read it some- 
where. There are prisons where you hear 
them. The scaffold ! They are putting up 
the scaffold." A long pause followed upon 
this, during which she sat rocking herself to 

7* 
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and fro in great mental distress; but this 
paroxysm passed in tum^ and then her 
thoughts ran on again, " How the hours 
drag ! I wish it was all over." She 
looked about her. ** How many poor 
wretches have already tenanted this cell ? 
I see something scratched on the wall 
there." She took the candle and went to 
examine a legend rudely traced. ''John 
Smithy may God forgive me,'' she read, and 
then commented bitterly, " A very proper 
frame of mind, John Smith. Mary Peters, 
for the murder of my child. I am innocent. 
May God forgive you, Henry Butter,'' was 
the next she discovered. " Ah, and thereby 
hangs a tale of the world's justice doubt- 
less," she said, as she passed on, still ex- 
amining the wall. *' Did she die, I wonder ? 
Poor little Mary Peters I L.S.— Af.B.— a 
cross — and — I can't make out the rest. 
Oh, I'm so tired I " She took the candle 
back to the table and sat down again. '' I 
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wonder why they carved their names on the 
wall ? For the same reason^ I suppose, that 
I have read them. There was a certain 
interest in the act. Strange how one's in- 
terest survives to the last ! I shall be in- 
terested to-morrow in ever5rthing.*' She 
thought again of her predecessors. " Some 
of them slept, doubtless, the night before. 
I wish I could sleep. I am so tired.*' She 
yawned and looked at the hard prison bed. 
" It is not inviting, and the moment I lie 
down, such a rush of thought besets me I 
I suffer less sitting here." Her head sank 
forward on her bosom, her eyelids drooped, 
and sleep was upon her all unawares ; a 
period of darkness first, but from that she 
passed into the shining land of dreams, and 
there she met her husband, and all the past 
was blotted out. The pained expression 
of her face relaxed, and she smiled a happy 
welcome. " Oh, sweetheart ! I am so glad 
you have come I I have been so anxious — 
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I have^had such frightful dreams. But now 
that I see you again all that vanishes. A 
foolish, nervous little wife, you say ? Yes — 
but, darling, I dreamt that you were dead, 
and — and — ^and — there was something " — 
she grew troubled — *' something horrible " — 
her agitation increased. '* Rupert ! Rupert ! 
you don't look like yourself. Why do you 
frown ? What have I done ? Who are 
these men ? What do they want with me ? 
T5dng me ! " she began to struggle franti- 
cally. " Oh, Rupert ! Oh, my husband I 
help me ! save me ! They're putting a rope 
roxmd my neck — they're puUing it tight. 
Did you say hanging is too merciful ? You 
are not going to drive nails into my heart I " 
With a wild shriek she sprang to her feet, 
wide awake, and then crouched, trembling, 
upon the floor. '* What an awful dream ! 
My husband standing coolly by, watching 
the wretches strangle me. I was going to 
thank heaven it was only a dream, but 
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to-morrow — to-morrow — oh, I can't die like 
that/' she panted. '* Dragged out — 
one woman alone — a crowd of men — their 
coarse hands — pinioned — blindfolded — forced 
forward — ^body and soul wrenched asunder! 
No, no, no ! " She sprang to her feet, and 
tore at the door, the window, the walls, 
shrieking in an agony : '* Is there no way 
of escape ? Help ! help I help 1 Save me ! 
Don't let me be dragged forth, and tied, 
and tortured." She threw herself down on 
her knees, and appealed to Heaven in a 
frenzy of suppUcation : " Oh, God, take 
me now — ^now — now." And then the wild 
burst was over, and she fell forward on the 
floor, face downwards ; and at the same 
moment the hammering suddenly ceased. 
It was some time, however, before she re- 
covered herself, but at last she slowly rose 
to her feet. " What a strange stillness. 
Something has happened. Something is 
missing — ^something familiar — some — sound. 
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Ah, I know. The hammering! It wearied 
my brain while it lasted, but now that it 
has ceased there is a blank, and I am lone- 
lier. Oh, for a kind word, for a loving 

look — for the touch of a hand No I 

I do not mean it. I chose to be alone 
because the word and look and touch I 

loved " She tried to rouse herself 

out of that vein. " How cold it is ! Is 
there nothing I can do ? Write — to whom ? 
Read — what ? Let me see what there is.*' 
She went over to a chest that stood in a 
comer, and, opening it, began to examine 
its contents. *' Dresses and ornaments. The 
authorities have been extremely courteous. 
Criminals are not usually so indulged. Yet, 
now I think of it, the dress on the occasion 
is often described. Palmer, the poisoner, 
was faultlessly attired, and wore lavender 
kid gloves — the wretch ! Oh, surely there 
is an inuneasurable distance between him 
and me ? But I will dress, too, as becomes 
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me, whatever the occasion. What is there 
here ? Black velvet. Black velvet is ap- 
propriate. Mary Queen of Scots wore Uack 
and crimson. And Mrs. Brownrigg was 
hanged in black satin. That put it out of 
fashion for years, and puts black out of the 
question now, too. There are crin[iinals and 
criminals. But, let me see. Here are crim- 
son, and green, and white besides. Red for 
the martyr's blood, green for the martyr's 

crown, white for the morning of God 

I'll wear the white." 

She proceeded to change her dress 
"What a lovely gown I Fit for a bridal! 
When I was married my sisters dressed me, 
and our old nurse. They wouldn't let a 
strange hand touch me. And my mother 
stood by, half glad, half sad, all smiles and 
tears together, waiting to pin my veil, and 
give the finishing touch — the hangman's 
task to-morrow. Oh, well it is you died, 
mother!" She was shaken by another dry 
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convulsive sob. " If only I could weep I 

Will nothing soften me ? Let me try to 

think.*' She sat down on the side of the 

bed. " My young husband .... how his 

face brightened when he came to me, how 

glad he was when I was happy, how sorry 

when I was sad .... how fearful when I 

was suffering .... how he — pretended to 

love me ! He love I " She jumped up, 

overcome by another burst of rage, and 

began to walk up and down excitedly. 

"False, false, false I" she cried, and then 

stopped, overtaken by a new perception — 

" And yet I could have sworn .... when 

the child came, when it was first put into 

his arms, and he raised the little face to 

his " — imitating the gesture — " that there 

were tears But bad men weep .... 

and yet I could have sworn he loved the 

child. And when it died Oh, my 

God I will nothing soften me ? My eyes 
are dry and burning, my heart is cold ; I 
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can neither weep nor pray. All feeling is 
at an end. Anything but this ! An5rthing ! 
— an agony of remorse — ^rage, fierce rage — 
a rush of tenderness — ^grief to. rend my soul, 
and a passion of tears to relieve the hell 
that is in my head, the horror of ice that is 
here " — she clasped her hands over her 
heart. " God has forsaken me ! A wicked 
God ! I could curse Him, curse Him, curse 
Him, and die/' 

Once more the bells began to chime the 
hour, and the soft, melancholy sound of 
one close by, reverberating through the 
cell, arrested her attention. She coimted 
the slow strokes, each one of which was 
fraught with such solemn significance for 
herself ; and in the brief interval, while she 
was so occupied, her mood entirely changed, 
her heart expanded, a flood of tenderer 
feeling suddenly overcame her, and the rage 
and hate and bitterness passed from her 
soul. She did not melt, but the burning 
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sense of wrong forsook her^ and sinking on 
to the hard prison chair which stood beside 
the table^ she found herself involuntarily 
exclaiming in gratitude : *' Dear Lord I for- 
give me ! *' 

There were some letters on the table, 
and after this she began to turn them over 
mechanically^ looking at them in an absent 
way at first, but all at once she noticed one 
in particular. '* I wonder how I missed 
that. But no great wonder under the 
circumstances I I have been indifferent to 

everything since A strange hand, a 

woman's — I wonder who it can be. Posted 
in London on the fifth — and this is 
the twenty-fifth, is it not ? Time flies. 
What a gorgeous monogram ! Too showy 1 
Gold and silver, red and royal blue. My 
own initials, too ; now that is singular. I 
wonder who it is from ? " 

She opened it with languid indifference 
and began to read it, listlessly at first, and 
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in a dazed sort of way, but all at once with 
a glow of emotion. The expression of her 
face, her whole attitude, changed. She 
sprang to her feet, waving the letter. She 
uttered a cry of joy. " Not guilty ! not 
guilty I '* she cried. " He did not know he 
had wronged me — ^he did not know — he 
thought she was dead — she has written it 
here, she has written it herself ! Oh, my 
husband ! " She threw herself on her knees 
and clasped her hands : " Oh, my God ! 
forgive me I " And then at last she burst 
into a passion of happy tears. 

" I would not live now if I could," she 
began to say softly, when she had recovered 
herself a little. '* Oh, no ! I shall go to 
him. In a little while now we shall be 
together again, and he will forgive me, 
and we shall be very happy, and it will be 
for ever ! What a wonderful thought ! He 
and I, and — oh, yes ! and the baby-boy we 
lost. Both— both I What joy! I can 
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hardly bear the anticipation of it even I 
Yet .... a blessed sense of security steals 
over me. Just now I thought myself for- 
saken^ but behold the promise and the 
pardon. / wiU not leave you comfortless. 
The power to pray returns. I can say 
' Our Father * now, as I did when I was a 
little child. How beautiful death is ! Lord, 
I am wayworn and weary ; give me 
rest.'* 

She had risen, and now went to the hard, 
comfortless-looking pallet, and composed 
herself upon it with a gentle expression of 
content on her haggard and tear-stained 
face that was very touching. For a little 
time after she had lain down her slender 
frame was racked by an occasional con- 
vulsive sob ; but she was smiling when she 
closed her eyes, and so she remained. 
Words, thoughts, images, thronged through 
her mind at first. She heard her husband's 
voice. He called her to come to him. She 
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saw his face. There was something be- 
tween them, an obstacle to be overcome 
with an effort. It was a moment of painful 
struggle ; but at last I The oblivion of 
darkness tenderly enfolded her; and then 
the dawn broke. 

A rosy dawn. It flooded the bare cell. 
It irradiated her quiet face. It tinted her 
bridal gown. 

All through the night it had been the duty 
of one of the prison officials to look in upon 
her at intervals and report, and always when 
she heard him coming she had assumed her 
mask of proud tranquillity, so that in- 
variably each report had been, " Awake, 
but quite calm," until the last, which ran, 
" Sleeping very quietly/' 

At an early hour the bell began to toll, 
and sheriff, under-sheriffs, governor of the 
prison, warders, hangman, all the dreadful 
party assembled with solenm and agitated 
faces, and entered the cell. 
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" She sleeps soundly," the sheriff said. 
" Someone must wake her/' 

All seemed to shrink from the task, and 
while they hesitated, a breathless messenger 
entered, waving a paper. The sheriff took 
it from him, and glanced at it. " A re- 
prieve ! '' he exclaimed. ''Lady Charlotte 1 
You are reprieved.*' The chaplain had been 
bending over her, and now he looked up. 
" Yes," he said, " and released. An angel 
brought her freedom and forgiveness hours 
ago. 



The Baby's Tragedy. 

''There is nothing that brutalizes a lady 
like Society/' she said, with an expression 
of disgust in the emphasis she put upon the 
words impossible to convey. 

She was an old north-country nurse, and 
her manners, when she was angry or indig- 
nant, were also apt to be — ^north-country. 

'* Now that is sweeping, nurse," I said. 
"There are plenty of good, gentle, kindly 
women in Society." 

'* In it, but not of it, then," she retorted. 
" I'll not say that that's impossible. And 
perhaps I should have said there's nothing 
that brutalizes a lady like the ambition to 
shine in Society ; for I was speaking of the 

113 8 
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kind that make Society their god, and live 
for it — ^and die for it, too, for the matter of 
that, besides killing others. Oh ! they're a 
nice lot I " 

" What do you mean about killing others, 
nurse ? " I asked. 

She pursed up her lips, threaded her 
needle, for she was sitting sewing in the 
window, making the most of the declining 
daylight ; and then began to work again at 
express speed as if to keep up with her 
thoughts. *' I've seen some things that 
would astonish you," she said at last, grimly. 
"And heard some things, too — ^Ues — that 
were quite remarkable. Lies and liars are 
ordinary enough ; you don't need to notice 
the common run ; but for something right 
down extraordinary and worth observing 
I recommend you to a Society lady on her 
promotion. And I tell you I know ! " 

" But with regard to the killing, nurse ? " 

''Oh— with regard to the killing " 
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She looked at me shrewdly over her spec- 
tacles, then went on with her work, and I 
could see that there was something simmer- 
ing in her mind by the way she kept nodding 
her head, so I waited patiently for it to 
come to the boil and bubble up into words. 
*' I nursed a lady not long ago," she began, 
as if this subject had nothing to do with 
the last we discussed. " She was young, 
and not long married ; and she and her 
husband aspired to select circles for all they 
were worth. It was a baby case — 3, first 
baby; and when it was bom it showed no 
sign of life. The doctor looked at it as he 
handed it to me, and I looked at it as I 
took it, and the same thought was in both 
our minds. Was such a specimen worth 
preserving ? Wouldn't it be better to let 
it go ? For it was nothing but skin and 
bone, poor mite, the frame of a child, just 
enough covered to keep it together. How- 
ever, doctors and nurses don't have to 

8* 
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exercise their discretion with regard to help- 
ing folks up to a happier world when they're 
better fitted for it than for this ; our busi- 
ness is to keep them here, whether for joy 
or sorrow ; so we took the poor little chap 
in hand and smacked him and rubbed him 
till his Uttle lungs began to work, and he 
set up a feeble wail. I didn't dare to dress 
him, for the life in him was flickering all the 
while like a fire when it's near upon out, 
and the less you stir it the better. So I just 
wrapped him up in cotton wool, and laid 
him on a pillow, when I'd washed him ; and 
then I stood looking at him a Uttle, wonder- 
ing why he was so emaciated, for he had 
the frame of a fine child, and there was no 
disease to account for his feebleness; his 
parents seemed healthy enough too, and it 
was just for all the world as if he hadn't 
had fair play. 

" While I was looking at him and con- 
sidering, he opened his eyes — big, soft, dark 
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eyes they were, and strangely intelligent ; 
but oh ! so weary ! You'd have thought the 
child was exhausted at its birth by some 
terrible task. He looked up at me, and 
seemed to see me, and to be asking me to 
help him. 

'* ' You pretty thmg,' I said ; ' I'll do my 
best for you. You'll not have to complain 
if / can help it.' 

*' The doctor came up just then and 
looked at him too. ' ^Tiat a pathetic little 
face,' says he ; ' one would think he's had 
some great sorrow that's grieving him 
still.' N 

" ' He's sad and sorry, then, to have been 
brought down here, away from the other 
little angels, a dear,' I says, talking baby, 
talk to him ; ' but we'U do our best for 
him ; we'll make it up to him ; and he shall 
grow a big, strong man, he shall, I promise 
him!' 

*' ' He'll need some building up, my word ! * 
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said the doctor; 'but I think he was cut 
out for a healthy child. ^Tiat a pity the 
mother won't nurse him.' 

"'Isn't she going to nurse him?' I ex- 
claimed. ' Oh, the brute ! ' 

" ' Hush ! ' he said. ' You just keep your 
tongue quiet, and be as civil as you can, for 
the baby's sake ; and you'll make as pretty 
a case of it as any you've ever dealt with 
yet. But go easy with the milk at first, 
you know. Three parts barley water to 
one part milk.' 

*' ' Thank you kindly for teaching me, 
doctor,' I said sarcastically. 

*' But he went off smiling, for he knew me 
well. We'd brought many and many an 
apparently hopeless case safe through to- 
gether. 

" When I'd done all I could for the baby, 
I turned my attention to the mother. I 
was bothering about what I should say to 
her when she began to rouse up a bit, and 
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ask questions about the baby^ as they do^ 
for the purpose of hearing you praise it. 
And what do you suppose was the first 
question she asked^ speaking in a little 
lisping, simpering sort of way, as if she were 
an infant herself : ' Nurse,' says she, ' do 
you think my figure will suffer at all ? ' 

" ' Why should it ? ' I said. 

" ' Some people's do, you know,' she 
lisped. ' But I've been so careful ' — ^you'd 
have thought she was dif&dently mention- 
ing a highly meritorious act. * Do you 
know, you could hardly have suspected 
there was anything the matter with me the 
whole time. I was very much afraid I 
should have to go about looking as dreadful 
as the poor dear Duchess of Pierrepoint ; 
but I really did manage to escape that fate/ 

" ' And how did you manage it ? ' I asked. 

" ' By great self-denial,' she replied, in a 
silly, affected, fine-lady way. ' I assure you 
I scarcely ate anything. I used to go aU 
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day long sometimes on a cup of black tea 
and a piece of dry toast.' 

" Well, you can imagine that that made 
me snort I 

" ' That accounts for it, then/ I said. 
' Oh, you're a nice young woman to be a 
mother! But it's not yourself that's suf- 
fered, for you're as fat as pork ; it's your 
baby. You've been starving him to death 
all the time to keep down your figure.' 

*' ' Oh, nurse, how can you say such 
shocking things ? ' she cried. ' " As fat as 
pork " — I assure you I'm not accustomed 
to such coarse expressions — and the poor 
httle baby ! You know that's not true.' 

" ' Indeed, then, it is,' I grumped. ' But 
you can make up for it now by nursing 
him ' 

" ' Oh ! ' she interrupted ; ' don't men- 
tion such a thing I You will make me quite 
ill if you agitate me. Just think how I 
should be tied ! Why, I should hardly be 
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able to go anywhere for months. No ! that 
is quite impossible ! ' 

*' She kept still for a little time after 
that, and tried to look as if she were suffer- 
ing from the shock of the bare suggestion ; 
but presently she perked up again. ' Do 
you know, nurse,' she began — ' Do you 
know?' was their word in Society just then. 
They only have one at a time, and it has 
to serve 'em all for everything ; and ' Do 
you know ? ' affectedly drawled, was on duty 
that season — ' Do you know, nurse, my 
waist is only nineteen inches.' 

" ' Well, you can't help it, I suppose,' I 
said, in as pitying a tone as I could com- 
mand. ' You might pad, though. WTien 
folks are deformed, I'd always recommend 
them to hide it.' 

'* ' I don't know what you mean, nurse,' 
she said, in an offended tone. 

" ' Why, you told me your waist was only 
nineteen inches, didn't you ? ' I says. * Well, 
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for your height and build it ought to be 
twenty-seven ; therefore, you must be de- 
formed/ 

'* ' My husband admires a small waist/ 
she said hufi&ly. 

" ' There's no accoimting for taste/ I 
rejoined. ' But there's two kinds of taste, 
good taste and bad taste/ 

" ' And persons in your position must 
rely upon us to tell them which is which, 
since they cannot be cultivated enough to 
judge for themselves,' she interrupted in a 
tone of reproof. 

" I laughed at that, but I said no more, 
for I didn't think her worth wasting words 
upon. Nor her husband either I My word I 
they were a pair, those two ! You should 
have seen him getting ready for church on 
a Sunday. They were great on church, both 
of them, and before he went, he'd always 
come in to show himself. 

" ' Am I all right ? ' he would ask in the 
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most affected drawl, and then he'd turn 
slowly round for her to inspect him, and 
shake out his shirt cuffs, and perk up his 
collar, and look complacent ; and she 
would look him up and down most care- 
fuUy. 

" ' Dear, do I smell violette ? * she ex- 
claimed on one occasion, pronoimcing it in 
the French way as if to make more of it. 
' You know it has quite gone out/ 

" He smelt his pocket-handkerchief. * By 
Jove ! ' he said, * it is violette. That's my 
man again. He must have left some in one 
of the bottles. It is lucky you noticed it. 
I'll get another handkerchief.' 

" When he returned, he drawled out : 
' Shall I do now, dear ? ' and she drawled 
back : ' Didn't you wear that tie last Sim- 
day, dear ? ' 

" He looked at himself in the glass. ' By 
Jove I I beUeve I did,' he exclaimed, as if 
it were quite a serious matter. ' I must 
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go and change it. I shall be late^ I'm afraid, 
but it can't be helped.' 

" ' It is white for to-day, you know/ she 
reminded him. ' Fancy, if you'd gone in 
a colour ! ' 

" They were somewhat High Church, those 
two, I can tell you ! 

" You'd have thought a yoimg father 
going out to worship would just have 
glanced at his little son before he left ; but 
not he ! His last look was at himself in 
the glass; and when he'd gone, Dolly 
Dumpy — that was my name for my lady — 
said to me in her little simpering way, get- 
ting on like a child : ' Isn't my husband a 
well-dressed man, nurse ? Perhaps I 
oughtn't to tell you, don't you know; but 
it has been said that we are two of the best- 
dressed people in Society.' 

'* I pursed up my mouth at that. I never 
could be civil when she got on with such 
nonsense. 
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" ' Nurse/ she said plaintively, ' do you 
know, you are very unsympathetic ? ' 

'"No, I didn't,' I growled, for I knew 
if the baby could speak he'd have had a very 
different tale to tell, poor little chap ! Day 
and night I'd been up with him ever since 
he was born, and you'd have thought he 
knew and appreciated all I was doing for 
him, for he'd fix his big, dark eyes on me 
for all the world as if he were thanking me 
every time I fed him ; and he was really 
coming on wonderfully, considering — slowly, 
of course ; but still, I'd managed to get him 
into some of his little clothes. I had to go 
gingerly about the dressing, though, for the 
tiny flame still flickered. 

" ' Nurse,* his lady mother said to me 
one day quite peevishly, ' why do you never 
dress baby in any of his pretty dresses ? I 
have the loveliest things for him.' 

" ' I daresay,' I said dryly. ' You'd pay 
attention to that department^ I'm sure.' 
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" ' I do not understand you, nurse/ she 
replied, annoyed. ' I really must speak to 
the doctor about you. You are so — so 
very — abrupt/ 

" She was afraid to say rude, for I kept 
her in order, I can tell you ; but rude she 
meant. 

" ' He'll thank you for nothing if you do, 
then,' I said ; ' for he knows what I am, 
right enough.' 

*' ' Yet he recommended you very highly ! ' 
she observed. 

" ' Not for my manners, then, I'm sure,' 
I chuckled. 

" But I was in rather a good humour al> 
the same, for the baby was really doing well, 
and only that morning the doctor himself 
had said, ' So far so good.' 

'* Later on that day I was feeding the 
baby, when his father came in and looked 
at him, as if he had a distaste for him. 
Then he began to walk up and down the 
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room, shooting out his shirt cufifs, and ex- 
amining his finger nails alternately^ as if 
they were mixed up with some trouble he 
seemed to have on his mind. 

*' ' That child won't do, you know, nurse/ 
he said at last, in a tone of disgust. ' I 
couldn't show a child like that to any of 
my friends. The Duchess of Pierrepoint 
wished to see it only to-day, and I was 
obUged to say you had taken it out. It 
won't do at all, you know, like that. You 
must really feed it up properly, and make 
it get fit to be seen. Give it some good 
strong beef-tea, you know, and cream, and 
all that sort of thing to fatten it. It must 
get on quicker.' 

" ' Did you say beef-tea, sir ? ' I asked 
very pohtely. ' You seem to understand 
a bab5^s diet, and it's a credit to you at your 
age/ 

" At that he took himself oflE into the next 
room where his lady was, and I heard him 
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say : ' That old woman is quite imendiirable ; 
you really must get rid of her.' 

" ' Oh, but, dearest, there's nobody like 
her for bringing one right again,* she an- 
swered, in a frightened tone. ' And what 
would the old doctor say ? You know ' 

" ' If you don't want me to know all 
about it, too, please shut the door, one of 
you,' I interrupted, ' for I can't leave the 
baby.' 

" Then there was silence for a little, and 
then they began again, and whispered for 
a long time. 

** The next morning my fine young gentle- 
man father came swaggering in, and an- 
noimced that he wasn't satisfied with the 
progress the child was making, and he and 
its mother had determined to have further 
advice, and had sent for Mr. Towny-Bing. 

" ' Oh I ' I said. ' Has Dr. Colebum con- 
sented to meet him in consultation ? ' 

" I was surprised, because Dr. Coleburn 
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had said right out that Dr. Towny-Bing 
was an ignorant outsider, and had always 
refused to meet him hitherto. 

'* ' We — ^ah — have exercised our own dis- 
cretion in the matter/ he answered grandly 
— which I found afterwards was another 
way of saying that they hadn't had the 
pohteness to mention the matter to Dr. 
Colebum at all. 

" Dr. Towny-Bing was a yoxmgish, flashy 
sort of man, much in request by Society 
people, and quite the fashionable doctor 
just then. He came in as if he had too 
much consideration for a delicate lady's 
nerves even to disturb the air about her 
if he could have helped it ; and I could see 
at once that he was the sort to be much more 
taken up with the smart young mother 
than with the suffering babe. 

" * And what are we doing for the dar- 
ling ? ' he asked. 

'' I told him— shortly. 

9 
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" Then he followed me into the corner 
where the baby was, and his manner changed 
completely as soon as the door was shut. 
The mother was too elegantly posed on the 
sofa to accompany us ; she was afraid of 
spoiling the picture if she moved, I beUeve, 

'' ' Oh, that's it, is it ? ' the doctor said, 
just glancing at the child. ' Hum — ha — 
yes. You must put it on pure milk, nurse, 
with a dash of cream in it, you know.' 

*' * You're not in earnest, doctor ? ' I said, 
really thinking for a moment that he was 
jesting. 

'* ' Why not ? ' he rejoined, in a familiar, 
facetious sort of way he had with the nurses. 
' I must prescribe something.' . 

" ' Well, I suppose you'll take the re- 
sponsibility,' I said. ' The child is doing 
very well on his present diet, and I'll not 
coimtenance any change.' 

" ' My good woman, yoti're here to hold 
your tongue and do as you're told,' he 
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replied ; ' and Fm here to advise, and not 
to be dictated to.' 

" Then he put his other manner on and 
went back to the parents, and talked to 
them for half an hour about Lord this and 
Lady that, till I thought he'd never have 
done. 

" On the way out, he said to the father : 
' You'd better see that the little man does 
get his milk pure. She's an obstinate old 
thing, that nurse you have got, I am 
sure.' 

''At that my temper rose — ^all the more,, 
perhaps, because I deserved to be suspected, 
for I'd just been making up my mind to 
disobey the doctor, which is a capital crime 
for a nurse to commit ; if they find you out, 
you get no more work from 'em. But upon 
hearing that, I thought to myself I'd obey 
him right enough, and see that he got full 
credit for the consequence. 

" When he'd gone, I noticed that my 

9* 
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young mamma had perked up, and was un- 
common lively. 

" ' Give me the hand-glass/ she said, 
' and the dressing-tray/ 

" I gave them to her, and she had a happy 
time tittivating herself with a little cold 
cream here and a httle powder there, and 
fondling her curls. When she looked at 
herself in the glass there was love enough in 
her face to console half a dozen motherless 
bairns. 

" But Dr. Towny-Bing had not long gone 
when Dr. Colebum came to pay his usual 
visit. 

*' 'I find that you have been having other 
advice for the baby,' he said at once severely 
to the bab5^s father; for Dr. Towny-Bing 
had been cute enough to let him know that 
he'd been called in to see one of his patients. 

" ' Ah— yes,' the father drawled. ' We— 
ah — thought you would not mind — son and 
heir, you know — parents naturally anxious. 
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And the child is such an object. We — ah — 
wanted another opinion just to see if any- 
thing else could be suggested — two heads^ 
you know. We meant to tell you. Dr. 
Towny-Bing would have preferred to have 
met you in consultation. He advised a 
more generous diet for the child.' 

" ' Oh, indeed I ' said Dr. Colebum dryly. 
' Well, I merely came to tell you that I wash 
my hands of the case. Good-morning.' 

" He came through the nursery on his 
way out, and stopped a minute to look at 
the baby ; and I could see he was sore from 
the slight that had .been put upon him, 
for he was the old family physician, and 
had done a lot for them all. 

" ' What am I to do, sir ? ' I said. 

" ' What should you do but obey ? ' he 
answered gruffly. ' That's all a nurse can 
do.' Then he turned to the baby. ' Poor 
little morsel I ' he said, and pursed up his 
mouth. ' Well,' he went on, ' perhaps it's 
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all for the best. I think t could have made 
a man of you, but — well, well ! ' Then he 
lifted his hat, and looked up through the 
window at the sky. * Good-bye, baby,' he 
said. ' Till we meet again ! ' 

*' He was an old man, remember. 

'* My lady's mother came in that after- 
noon. She was of the fashionable kind, too, 
and a stoutish person, who made great play 
with a scent-bottle, and wore stiff silks that 
rustled like a wheat-field in a breeze. And 
she was as tight in her clothes as a goose- 
berry in its skin. I used to be always 
wondering just where she'd burst out of 
them, for I never felt that they were safe 
to contain her for long. 

" They had none of them the least grati- 
tude, these people. When the mother heard 
how her ' children ' had acted with regard 
to the old family physician, she congra- 
tulated them on their good sense, 

*' ' Really I think you were very wise,' 
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she said. ' Dr. Colebum is quite antiquated* 
I'm sure he's worn the same hat for the 
last ten years. And nobody who is any- 
body calls him in. Now, I expect, the 
dear baby will begin to thrive.' 

*' When I took the * dear baby ' his first 
bottle of pure milk — and the grandmother 
stood over me the whole time to see I played 
no tricks with it — he looked up at me in the 
pretty way he had, as if he were thanking 
me. But a very little time after he had 
swallowed it he began to whimper, and 
when I went to him he looked up at me 
again, but with such a pained expression in 
his big, soft eyes, it went to my heart. If 
he had reproached me in words, I could not 
have felt it worse. 

" The child had a bad night, and when the 
doctor came next day, I said as imciviUy 
as I could : ' Are we to go on with the pure 
milk?' 

" * Certainly,' he rephed. ' It will natur- 
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ally feel the change at first. But you must 
persevere/ 

"At the end of the week I said to the 
mother, her own mother being present : 
' Have you thought of having the baby 
christened ? ' 

** ' Why, of course,* she said, in a shocked 
kind of tone. ' I've been thinking a great 
deal about it — and whom to ask. He shall 
have the loveliest christening robe ; and 
my own gown ' 

" ' Fd give up all idea of a party, if I 
were you,' I interrupted bluntly, ' and a 
christening robe, and a gown for yourself, 
and just have the baby christened quietly at 
home ; and the sooner the better.' 

" ' Nonsense, nurse ! ' she exclaimed. ' Did 
you ever hear of such a thing, mamma ? 
Why, it will be quite the christening of 
the season. We couldn't possibly give it 
up.' 

" ' There is not the shghtest necessity, 
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I am sure/ the old lady said in a haughty 
way, as if I had taken a liberty. 

" Baby no longer lifted his pretty eyes to 
mine as if in gratitude while I was feeding 
him. When I put the bottle to his lips he 
used to moan feebly, and move his little 
head away, as if to escape from something 
hurtful. ' Why can't you let me go in peace 
now that you have done your worst ? ' he 
seemed to say. 

*' And at last, one morning, when the 
doctor came, he found the httle fellow l3dng 
with those eyes of his wide open and fixed ; 
and there was a far-away look in them, as 
if he saw something beyond reach of our 
mortal vision — something that was full of 
happiness and hope; and when I saw that 
expression in his face, I looked up at the 
doctor and laughed — and I don't think I 
laughed agreeably, judging by the way he 
changed countenance. 

" ' We'd better have a wet nurse, I think. 
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for this young gentleman, if we can get 
one/ he said to the father. ' He is not doing 
as well as he did at first on the change of 
diet. I would advise you to get a wet 
nurse without delay.' 

'* Well, that young man spent the whole 
day hunting for a nurse, and found one at 
last who consented to come as a favom: for 
a sovereign a day, if she might bring her 
own child. She said she'd enough for both, 
as indeed she had, even if our baby could 
have sucked. But he was beyond that by 
the time she arrived. We gave him a little 
in a spoon, but we could scarcely rouse him 
to take it, and the greater part trickled out 
of his mouth. 

" Then I called my lady's mother aside, 
and I said, ' Do you want the child christ- 
ened or do you not ? ' 

" ' Nurse, don't speak to me like that — 
how dare you ? ' she cried, stamping her 
foot — she was an imperious old person. 
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' You are quite rude. What do you 
mean ? '^ 

" 'I mean if you want the child christened 
before it dies, you'd better have it done at 
once/ I said. 

" ' Dies ! ' she shrieked. ' What are you 
saying, woman ? Why, it's most important 
that he should Uve. He's heir to a great 
fortune. And after all we've done for him, 
too ' 

*' ' It does seem ungrateful,' I said. 

" Then she got on in such a hysterical 
way, going doMoi on her knees to implore me 
to save the child, I lost all patience, and just 
told her what I thought of her, and her 
Mr. ToMoiy-Bing, and the whole lot of them. 
The daughter came in in the middle of it, 
and began to carry on too ; but I stopped 
that by insisting that the child must be 
christened at once. So she went the first 
thing to get out the christening robe ; and 
she was mad with me because I wouldn't put 
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it on ; but she got some comfort out of 
changing her own dress. She never went 
near the baby. It was dark night by that 
time, and they sent for a parson, the Highest 
Church parson they could get, and for 
flowers and candles, and the whole para- 
phernalia to fix up a sort of an altar for a 
fashionable christening ; and they also 
managed to get together a few influential 
friends. They were wonderful people, those. 
They thought of ever3rthing but the child. 

" When all was ready, I carried him in 
myself on the cushion which had been his 
bed of weariness and pain ever since his 
birth, poor little chap ! I had covered him 
up, all but his little face, with a white lace 
veil ; and out of that he looked his last upon 
the earth. When the ceremony was over, 
his big dark eyes were wide open still ; 
but the sad little soul that had looked out 
of them at things beyond reach of our 
mortal vision had gone back again to join 
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its little pla3anate - angels on the other 
side/' 

The old nurse paused for awhile. 

'* It may be that a great man was lost to 
the world when that child died/' she re- 
sumed ; " and one for whom his lady mother 
would have been proud to have sacrificed 
herself for a few months had she known — 
for I never saw a child Uke that child, so 
eloquent, though it was only with his eyes 
he spoke; and so sweet-natured, too, or 
I'm much mistaken. However — perhaps old 
Dr. Colebum was right. He was better 
away from such a crew. Before the Uttle 
body was cold, his father was grumbling 
about the sovereign he had to pay the wet 
nurse for nothing, as he said, and haggling 
with her about her travelling expenses — 
him that boasted he never smoked a cigar 
that cost less than a shilling. And since I 
left I've been told that he and his wife have 
been exciting sympathy by telling their 
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friends that they lost their darling babe in 
consequence of the shocking way the nurse 
and doctor slapped it when it was bom. 
Oh I talk about lying and meanness — to 
mention nothing else/' the old lady added, 
with a twinkle in her shrewd, bright eyes. 



She was Silent. 

They were old friends, she and he, sitting 
together over the fire one afternoon in 
the depth of winter. Outside there was 
snow on the ground, and from where they 
sat they could see bare brown branches 
silhouetted against a crimson streak of sky, 
low down on the horizon ; for the sun had 
set, but the colour still lingered, like a 
happy flush brought by a kiss to a pale 
cheek, and left there burning. 

They had been silent a long time — she 
looking out from her seat by the fire, with 
large eyes dilated, seeing nothing ; he 
watching her. They were not lovers ; there 
had never been any question of love 

Hi 
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between them ; but there was that sympathy 
without criticism, that comprehension and 
toleration of each other's faults and failings, 
that strong affection and living interest in 
each other's experiences without which 
there is no true companionship, but with 
which friendship is as nearly perfect as 
any relation between a man and a woman, 
short of the nearest, can be. 

'* What is it, Aldah ? " he said at last. 

" What is what ? " she answered, with a 
faint smile, rousing herself. 

" This obsession. Where were you just 
then, and with whom ? " 

" This obsession ? " she repeated. 
" Thank you for the word. I am glad to 
have it. I wonder it never occurred to 
me. I wish it had. Then I should have 
imderstood." 

She clasped her hands roimd her knee, 
and looked into the fire, pausing a moment 
before she took up his questions categori- 
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cally, like a practised debater ; he waiting 
the while, knowing her habit. 

'* I was in more places than one — ^in a 
garden in the sunshine — ^then out beyond, 
sitting on the grass, short, soft, mossy grass, 
sweet with thyme ; and the world was a 
hundred miles away, or might have been, 
for all that could be seen of it through the 
gorse. It was a heavenly solitude, and the 
sun was sinking. Long shadows of the 
trees stretched out towards the east. Two 
strong poplars beyond the hawthorn bushes, 
standing close together with arms inter- 
laced Uke happy lovers, whispered their 
eternal tale to each other, although there 
was not a breath of air to stir a leaf. And 
a bird sang." She shut her eyes, and 
smiled. " Then I was walking beneath old 
trees," she resumed, '* down a long aisle, 
and the crescent moon, the colour of bur- 
nished brass, himg in an amber sky. The 

sun had set by that time." 

10 
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Her friend had listened intently, with 
his eyes fixed on her face. He looked like 
one deeply engaged in solving a problem. 

" How long had you known him ? *' he 
asked, when she stopped again abruptly. 

She laughed and changed colour, a trifle 
disconcerted. " I did not say that there 
was anyone with me," she began. 

" No,*' he interrupted, '* nor did you say 
that you were alone ; therefore, I knew 
that you were not. And, further, I am 
sure that you did not obtain on a sudden 
this new and radiant view of Nature under 
any old-accustomed influence ; neither did 
it come to you spontaneously. It is by 
great joy that our eyes are opened. It is 
in ourselves that the spark is first fired 
which, when it flames, illuminates all things, 
and shows us the earth in its glory. We 
are sanctified then with a baptism of 
fiery feeling, and our companion is an 
angel." 
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" Ah I '' she exclaimed. " You have been 
there too ! " 

"WeU/' he said slowly, ''I confess— I 
confess that I have seen a sunset, heard 
the poplars whisper, heard a bird sing, and 
wandered beneath old trees when a crescent 
moon hung in an amber sky ; and there I 
learnt the language. How long had you 
known him ? " 

A great gravity settled on Aldah's face, 
the clasp of her hands tightened roimd her 
knee till the knuckles shone white ; her 
eyes, fixed on the fire, dilated once more 
slowly. 

*' You are letting yourself go again,'* he 
said. '* Come, tear yourself away, and tell 



me. 



With a great effort she roused herself, 

folded her hands loosely on her lap, and sat 

up. " Ah I why have you called me 

back ? " she sighed, " back from the sim- 

shine to the snow." 

10* 
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" It is time to return," he said, " or you 
will go too far. Now pull yourself together. 
I want you to tell me, you will never shake 
off that obsession till you do." 

There had been a faint flush on her cheek, 
which suddenly went out, leaving it pale 
with the opaque paleness of a fading flower. 

" There were several of us," she began, 
" staying together in a Uttle paradise, a 
heavenly oasis of flowers in a lovely wilder- 
ness ; and it was all, oh, so remote ! the 
kind of place where Nature surprises us in 
all her strength and beauty and makes ua 
natural. We were congenial friends, all 
happy in that we each had our chosen work 
as well as ample- leisure — and he was coming 
to complete the party — ^so I understood, 
for I did not know him. The others did. 
And I heard them mention him, quote 
him, include him in their plans ; his name 
was for ever upon their lips ; yet never 
enough was said to make me feel any special 
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interest in him. I knew there was a nice 
man coming, but had not speculated upon 
what manner of man he might be, nor asked 
a single question about him. He was 
coming, and then our party would be com- 
plete ; I knew that, but never suspected how 
complete — to me. 

" I was in a curious state just then, a 
state of numbness, a dull, heavy, hopeless 
state, without pleasure and without pain. 
I could see things were good or bad, ugly 
or beautiful, but I could not feel it. I was 
indifferent to everything. These phases 
come to me at times " 



ti 



I know," her companion interjected ; 
" they come wedged in between two states 
of feeling.'* 

'* Yes," she acknowledged after a mo- 
ment's thought ; " they are the reaction, 
perhaps." She reflected a little, and then 
proceeded : " The day he came we had 
rowed across a little lake there was not far 
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from the house. We were going to picnic 
on the other side, and sent the boat back to 
wait for him, in case he should arrive in 
time to join us. We had camped on the side 
of a hill in a grove of pine-trees. The air 
was sweet with their fragrance. Close by, 
a clear stream flowed over mossy rocks, 
descending in mimic waterfalls to the lake, 
and keeping up a cool murmur as it went, 
that mingled soothingly with the rustle of 
leaves and grass. I sat beside the stream, 
alone in my numbness, and the others 
kindly let me be, knowing my mood. But 
by and by they called me : ' Aldah I Aldah ! 
come to lunch — though you don't deserve 
any, for you haven't earned it by doing a 
thing — ^we bestow it in charity, merely.' 

" ' Then I accept it,' I answered, ' but 
only on your accoimt. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.' 

*' I was dabbling in the stream as I spoke, 
and when I had done, I strolled towards 
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the others, wiping my hands on my hand- 
herchief. 

" They had spread the cloth on the 
ground, and set out a pretty luncheon upon 
it, and Ughted a fire of sticks at a Uttle 
distance to boil the kettle. 

*' * Come I come I come I ' they cried im- 
patiently, ' and you shall display your one 
accomplishment, and make the coffee/ 

"As I approached, a strange man, who 
was sitting on the groimd, looked up at me 
— looked into my eyes intently. 

" * This is Strawne,' someone said by way 
of introduction. I think we neither of us 
bowed, but just prolonged that look another 
instant. Then I sat down and the party 
was complete. We were two and two now. 
I had been the odd one before. 

" He was a short man, and close shaven, 
with a good, strong face when you came to 
know it, yet not striking in any feature at 
the first glance, except the eyes, which were 
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between blue and grey in colour, and not 
large, but bright and magnetic. And his 
voice was remarkable. There is so much 
in a voice. Some people come into a crowd 
and nobody notices them until they speak ; 
but then, at their most trivial utterance, 
everyone looks up with interest. His was 
that kind of voice, and it not only com- 
pelled attention ; it pleased. It had that 
sympathetic ring in it without which there 
can be no great charm or beauty in a voice. 
He was silent at first, but when at last he 
spoke, I looked up at him again involim- 
tarily ; and then I saw something in his face 
that — that irritated me. Yes, it is very 
curious. The first feeling I experienced 
was one of resentment. But even that was 
better than numbness. 

" The next day it rained, and the damp 
made it chilly, so we had a wood fire in the 
drawing-room, and I was sitting over it 
alone before luncheon when he came and 
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found me ; he took a seat on one side of 
the fireplace, and faced me as I sat right 
in front of the fire. 

" ' Are we the only fire-worshippers ? ' 
he said. I smiled. But words and smile 
meant nothing. They were the mere con- 
ventions of the situation. Emotion at the 
outset is written in hieroglyphics, diflftcult 
to decipher, on the lines of the face ; and 
it is only when it culminates that the tongue 
is loosened. As we talked we gazed at 
each other, searching for something we had 
no word to express, no time to define ; 
pleased, interested, baffled. I do not know 
what we talked about, but I began to feel 
at a disadvantage with him, and became 
embarrassed, so that it was a relief when the 
rest of the party joined us, and I could turn 
away from him ; but although I talked to 
someone else, and without looking at him, 
I was more conscious of his presence than of 
the person I addressed. We were the subj ects 
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of the picture, as it were, the others were 
the details, each of which had a special 
interest for me, but the interest was subor- 
dinate. 

" That night in my own room, when I 
opened the lattice wide to have a last look 
at the stars, I was smiling. The numbness 
had vanished as by magic, and now I was 
in the first stage of a delicious stupor, sen- 
sible enough to know it, yet too far gone 
to question the why and wherefore, or to 
care. 

" Next day the sun shone, and the green 
bosom of the earth, refreshed by the rain, 
rose in response ; bees buried themselves 
deep in the scented petals of the flowers ; 
butterflies, rich in metallic tints, hovered 
around, and the birds sang — ^the birds sang 
divinely. I never knew what liquid music 
was until the blackbird warbled down in 
the little wood at sunrise, and the lark 
dropped pearls of sound from the sky; but 
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it was the thrush that seemed to say things, 
only I could not catch the words. 

" Through the heat of the day we all of us 
loitered about the lawn lying in hammocks, 
reclining in long chairs, smoking cigarettes, 
conversing fitfully, easily, delightfully. 
Books were brought out to read a poem, 
to look up a date, to find a fact, to finish a 
quotation, and were left lying about on 
the grass, the chairs, the little tables, ready 
to be referred to at any moment, as you 
see them wherever books are read and 
loved, not merely looked at. But after tea, 
when the sun was declining, we began to be 
more energetic, and some went walking, 
and some went riding, and he and I were 
left together. 

" ' Let me row you across the lake,' he 
said. 

" So I got into the boat, and he took me 
to the other side, where the wooded hill is 
steep, and the stream comes babbling down 
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over the moss-grown stones in mimic water- 
falls, and the air is sweet with the balsamic 
fragrance of the firs ; and there we sat. 

" All day long we had said little to each 
other ; but our friends had grown more 
and more blurred in outline, until at last 
they were only as shadows in the picture, 
and we alone were distinct. But here, in 
this lovely, lonely spot, we felt a fellowship 
with the babbling water, the bird-voices, 
the radiant atmosphere, the precious odours 
of earth, all balm and healing, and the 
healthy, happy creatures ; being near to 
Nature at that moment these things counted 
for much, and are not to be forgotten. 

" But what we talked about I cannot tell 
you, only I know that each in turn struck the 
personal note which is called egotism in the 
uncongenial, but confidence between friends. 

" Next day we wandered off together 
again, but in a different direction, and when 
we had seated ourselves on the grass in a 
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shady nook, he looked at me a little with 
smiling intentness. 

" ' Did you sleep last night ? ' he asked. 

" ' No/ I answered, and reddened at the 
confession. 

" ' Neither did 1/ he said, with a Uttle 
laugh, as if he were satisfied. 

" Then suddenly there seemed to come a 
change in our relations. The delicious 
stupor had remained upon me until now, 
but that was a transition state. Now he 
was rousing me ; he was calling me back 
to life, and oh I the return was painful ! 
I ceased to be at ease with him. It was as 
if I were posing all the time, and could not 
help it. I told him so once, and he smiled 
enigmatically, and said something about a 
struggle with myself, which put me to shame 
and silenced me. At first the days were 
a dream, the nights a passionate protest ; 
but that changed by degrees to a vague, 
delightful longing — an ache still; but the 
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struggle was almost over. I had been cap- 
tured by a generous force that heals when 
it wounds, and gives to the utterly van- 
quished the greatest joy. 

" I cannot honestly say that no word had 
been spoken, but although nothing definite 
had been said, I understood him. He was 
skilled in that playful warfare of words which 
leads to an understanding, but commits you 
to nothing. When he attacked me in that 
way, however, I always defended myself, 
and when I began to think, I ceased to feel j 
and then he lost ground. Once or twice — 
but he missed the moment — or had hesi- 
tated. 

" The day before his departure I never 
saw him except with other people present. 
He was to go very early next morning, and 
we separated at night with a conventional 
farewell. 

." ' If I am in your neighbourhood may I 
call ? ' he said. 
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" ' Certainly/ I answered. * I shall be 
glad to see you/ 

" That was an interminable night. I 
heard every hour strike. I heard the car- 
riage come and go. And when I went down 
to breakfast, his room was already arranged 
for another guest. His friends, who had 
been glad of his coming, declared that they 
should miss him ; but if they did, it made 
no difference to their pleasure in Ufe. For 
them, the episode of his visit was over, and 
they turned to other interests. With me 
it was different. There was a blank. I 
could do nothing the whole day through, 
but long for the numbness, which had been 
better, at all events, than this sense of loss. 
I was disappointed. It was all unsatis- 
factory. There was something wrong, some- 
thing I could not understand. 

" For many nights I had not been able 
to sleep, and I had got up once or twice and 
gone out into the garden. I did so again 
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the night after he had left. It was exquisite 
out there under the quiet stars. The air 
was deliciously sweet ; I breathed it with 
pleasure ; and the freshness and beneficent 
stillness soothed me. I went to a comer of 
the garden^ where we had sat together often 
in the sunshine^ and looked down at the 
empty chairs^ standing just as we had left 
them last — senseless things, yet how sig- 
nificant ! But was that to be aJl, I won- 
dered? Then I strolled on. The path I was 
following passed beneath the window of my 
room. As I approached — ^you guess ? He 
had returned. 

"Naturally I was startled; I was also 
displeased, but I cannot tell you why. 

" ' You seem to be an erratic person,' I 
said coolly. 

" ' Forgive me,' he answered. ' I could 
not help it. I was seized with a great yearn- 
ing for a word. I had to come.' He held out 
both hands to me " She stopped abruptly. 
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**Then, I suppose^ you threw yourself 
into his arms/' her companion said. 

*' No, I did not," she answered slowly. 
'* I was indignant that he should take so 
much for granted." 

Her friend reflected a little. 

"There I think you were right," he said 
at last. '* The man had not spoken, and 
that was hardly complimentary, although 
there was a sort of understanding between 
you. But still I cannot see that missing 
that moment made an3^hing final." 

She changed her position uneasily, and 
looked out at the snow, at the bare brown 
branches, at the red and grey of the sombre 
sky. There was an answer in her attitude. 

" I would not even talk to him there," she 

resumed. " I hurried him away. But when 

he had gone, I rejoiced because he had 

come. I went to bed after that and slept 

soundly." 

There was another long pause, during 

II 
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which her friend remained with brows still 
bent upon the problem. 

^^ You have not told me all/' he said at 
last. 

" I have/' she answered^ " all that 
occurred in that land of dreams where he 
and I alone were alive and nothing else 
mattered/' 

^* But there were intervals when the 
people about you took shape — ^when they 
signified/' he suggested. 

'* Yes/' she answered^ " only I did not 
understand what they signified until after- 
wards. There was one lady — she came to 
spend a day and night with us^ a charming 
woman^ an intimate friend of the others, but 
a stranger to me. Strawne went to meet her, 
and drove her from the station, and was with 
her a good deal all day. After tea, however, 
he came and asked me to go for a walk with 
him. I was talking to her at the moment, 
and suggested that she should come too. 
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' No, no ; two are company, you know,' 
she answered lightly, and, turning, left 
us. 

" It was late when we returned that 
evening. We had lingered long, loving a 
daffodil sunset, and afterwards — ^that was 
the day when the crescent moon, the colour 
of burnished brass, swam in an amber sky. 
I ran upstairs the moment I got in, there 
was scarcely time to dress for dinner. She 
was standing at the top of the stairs ready, 
as if she were waiting for me. She seemed 
relieved when she saw me. 

" ' You have no time at aJl,* she said ; 
' let me come and help you.' 

"And I was glad that she should come, 
although our acquaintance was only a few 
hours old. We took hands familiarly, and 
ran down the corridor like school-girls. 

" ' How cool you are ! ' she exclaimed. 
' My hands are hot, and my pulse is throb- 
bing. I feel as if there were something 

II* 
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dreadful hanging over me. But you — ^you 
are not at all agitated/ 

" ' The cakn^cool certainty of evening has 
settled on my spirit j I have nothing to 
fear/ I answered^ not knowing what I meant 
myself. 

" Next day she left us, but promised to 
return, and it was for her that his room 
had been prepared. From the first we were 
friends, I think, she and I. We were con- 
stantly together. I admired her and loved 
her, and she clung to me. She was not 
happy. 

" Then I went home, and you know what 
that is I No more loitering among the 
flowers, under the trees, by waterfalls. No 
more balmy air and radiant skies ; little 
poetry, in fact, but much prose. Fortu- 
nately for me, however, I had brought some 
of the poetry back in myself. He would 
come. He was coning. He came. I won- 
dered why my life had seemed so prosaic ! 
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" And she came too, that was part of the 
pleasure. I was the earth, and he was my 
sun and she my moon. When the one was 
not with me, the other was ; hjit they never 
met. And I never told her that he came ; 
I don't know why. We spoke of him often. 
She had known him for years. 

" One evening he was with me — ^he had 
been the previous day, and I was all aglow, 
for we had come closer than ever before. 
That strange something in myself which 
had come between us from the first, imposing 
a rigorous limit, had given way for a mo- 
ment just enough to make me think that 
he was right and I was wrong " 

Her companion raised his eyebrows. 

''Oh!'' he said; "then the merits of 
the case had been discussed between you ? " 

" By that time, yes," she answered, " but 
in a veiled way. My cause of complaint 
was always that he would not speak out. 
I wanted to talk of the past, but he argued 
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that the past does not suffer when we live 
in the present, that no one is injured. But 
I feel that we are under obligations to the 
past, and that Ufe should not jerk along in 
stages ; it should be a consistent whole, a 
long stairway up which we cUmb with all 
our friends, helped and helping, as our need 
and power is. He agreed to that, but said 
that there were landings where we should 
rest and refresh ourselves ; and then he 
took my hand, and I forgot to answer him. 

" So now, when my lady came, I was all 
aglow, and she sang to me, and my heart 
sang too, and the joy of life fiUed me to 
overflowing. And I wanted to talk about 
him, and tried to introduce his name, but I 
could not, and it was she who mentioned him 
at last. 

" * Tell me what you think of him 
exactly,' she said. 

" ' Think,' I answered, hesitatingly. ' Is 
there anything to think about him ? ' 
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'* ' He has been my one thought for years', 
she replied, with a happy smile. * He and 
I think only of each other. I want to tell 
you, because I did you a horrid wrong. I 
did not know the kind of woman you are. 
And that day, when I saw you two go off 
together, it reminded me of our early days. 
For hours we never spoke to each other. 
The happy consciousness of each other's 
presence was enough while others were by ; 
but sooner or later he would come to me as 
he came to you that day. And all the time 
you were out together, it was as if I heard 
him saying to you the things he had said 
to me ; and I was in a fever when you re- 
turned ; but you were not agitated, which 
reassured me, until you said, " The cool, 
calm certainty of evening has settled upon 
me; I have nothing to fear." Then my 
heart sank. I thought you had taken my 
place. But I looked at you, and saw you 
were sweet, and so I gave him up to you. 
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You had taken him from me, not knowing ; 
I could • not feel any resentment. When 
I knew you better, however, it came to me 
that I must have been mistaken. He was 
never with you, nor was he in any way 
changed to me. It is not with us now as it 
used to be at first, alas 1 We see less of 
each other ; but it is circumstances that 
separate us ; and, always, when we meet, 
he is the same.' She insisted on this until 
I thought that she still had her doubts and 
was trying to stifle them. A man may be 
all things to all men, but not to two women 
at a time satisfactorily. 

*' The roses on my right that smelt so 
sweet an hour before suddenly sickened me. 
I sent them away. I shut the piano. I 
drew down the blinds that the moonlight 
might not stream in, and lit the gas ; and 
in the act I tore that page of poetry out of 
my Ufe." 

Her friend reflected for a little, and then 
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he said thoughtfully, *' When two women 
are at war for a man, and both are noble, 
whichever wins loses ; neither can be happy 
if the other suffers/' 

" But this was not a case of war and win- 
ning,*' she answered. "/ did not know, 
and now she does not know." 

*' Sometimes we are aware of things that 
we do not know," he said. " What was 
the invisible barrier between you two? 
How did she arrive at the truth the moment 
she saw you together ? " 

" I wonder," she sighed. " Perhaps you 
are right, for now, although she knows 
nothing, and beUeves in him, she is always 
uneasy. I gather that from odd phrases. 
She feels the barrier that I felt, the deceit 
in him, but does not understand. That 
evening she told me her story. My own 
was a sickening repetition of it. It was the 
same at the outset, the same in its progress 
and development " 
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^ But the end of it ? '' her companion 
asked when she paused. 

"Oh, the end was different/' she an- 
swered slowly. " I would not see him 
again/' , 

" Humph I " he ejaculated meditatively. 
" And was that the end ? " 

She was silent* 



When the Door Opened ? 

What curious glimpses of life one catches 
sometimes unawares, scenes that flash forth 
distinctly from the tangled mass of move- 
ment, the crowded details, the inextricable 
confusion of human affairs as they appear 
to the looker-on in a great city. Seen 
amidst all the turmoil, from a hansom cab, 
from the top of an omnibus, from the plat- 
form of an underground station in a train 
that stops for a minute, from the pavement 
in a carriage blocked in by the stream of 
traffic, by day and night ; from out of the 
routine, the commonplace doings of people 
in the commonplace moods and phases which 
weave themselves into the weft of whole- 

171 
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some lives, they stand out to view, these 
intervals of intensity, the beginnings of 
episodes — tragic, heroic, amorous, abject ; 
or the conclusions which mark the turning- 
point, the crisis of a hfe. If it be the begin- 
ning, how one aches to know what the end 
will be ; and if it be the end, what would 
one not give for the first part ! Yet, tan- 
talizing as these fragments are, they possess 
a charm which is not in the finished story, 
and are recollected with vivid interest long 
after many a tale, begun at the beginning 
and rounded to a satisfactory conclusion, 
has lapsed from the mind like a thing that 
is done with and forgotten. 

For instance : I was coming home alone 
late one night by train from a distant 
suburb, and happened to get into a carriage 
Mdth three other people. One of them was 
a man about forty, with dark hair going 
grey, and a pleasant, clear-cut, well-dis- 
cipUned face. The other two were husband 
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and wife, the husband being a good deal 
older than the wife. There seemed to have 
been some disagreement between the pair 
before I got into the carriage, for the lady 
looked sulky and dejected, while the gentle- 
man was a good deal ruffled. He spoke a 
word or two to the other passenger, however, 
in a way which showed that they were 
acquainted, and also, as it seemed to me, 
for the purpose of keeping up appearances. 
The lady, on the contrary, made no attempt 
to disguise her feelings, but sat silent and 
rigid, staring into the darkness, until the 
train stopped, when her husband grimly 
handed her out, and I was left alone with 
the third passenger. 

We watched the pair walk off together, 
and it was obvious that the quarrel recom- 
menced before they had taken many steps. 
My solitary fellow-passenger sat opposite 
to me, and when the two had passed out of 
sight, our eyes met in an involuntary glance 
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of intelligence^ and he shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. 

" I should like to give that pair a piece 
of advice," sUpped from me unawares. 

" Ah ! '* he said, sighing, " so should I ; 
but it is an impossible thing to do in such 



cases." 



" I suppose you are thinking that people 
know their own business best," I rejoined. 

" No, I am not," he answered. '' The 
lookers-on see most of the game, you know. 
But, nevertheless, it is worse than useless 
to offer advice to a married pair — especially 
when they are both wrong-headed," he 
added. " But even right-headed people, 
with the best intentions, make terrible mis- 
takes ; and in their own cases, too, when 
they might be expected to know what they 
are about. Now, that man who was here 
just now watches his wife and keeps her shut 
up, or only allows her out under escort, as 
if he thought that she would certainly mis- 
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conduct herself if ever she had an oppor- 
tunity. The consequence is, she is growing 
to dislike and despise him, and he may 
drive her in the end to do the very thing 
he dreads and is guarding against. I can- 
not understand how a man can care to have 
a bond-slave, always under orders, for a 
wife. Personally, I prefer a free woman ; 
and I should be sorry to think that liberty 
means licence in any but exceptional cases." 

" But there, it seems to me, that a diffi- 
culty arises," I observed. '' How is a man 
to tell which will prove an exceptional 
case ? " 

" Oh, I should think there is no difficulty 
about that," he answered. *' Girls give in- 
dication of character early enough. And, 
at any rate, if they are not trustworthy, 
dogging them about won't make them so. 
I don't say, however, that a young and 
thoughtless girl should be cast entirely upon 
her own resources ; only what she wants 
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is a companion, not a keeper. However, as 
I said just now, the right ordering of married 
lives is a matter in which even the best- 
intentioned people may make mistakes. I 
married a girl somewhat yomiger than my- 
self — about ten years — ^not that I think that 
makes any difference if people agree in their 
tastes. It so happened, however, that we 
did not agree. I am fond of a quiet life, 
with full leisure for art and literature, and 
dislike nothing so much as killing time in 
idle chatter at entertainments where one is 
not entertained. My wife, on the contrary, 
as I found out very soon after we were 
married, is positively bored by books and 
pictures, and is never so happy as when she 
is in the full whirl of the social maelstrom. 
Well, I thought the matter out, and the 
justice of the case seemed to me to demand 
that she should not require me to go into 
Society, and that I should not require her 
to stay at. home. We were fond of each 
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other, but I could not see why, on that 
account, either of us should have our life 
spoilt by being made to conform to the un- 
congenial tastes and habits of the other. 
Marriage must be a perfect institution when 
there is entire similarity of interests ; but 
if there is not, I cannot see why people 
should be miserable. There is time enough 
for each of the pair to occupy themselves 
in their own way during the twenty-four 
hours, and meet often enough to be happy 
together as well. In fact, I don't know 
that it isn't the only chance of happiness in 
such a case for them to order their Uves in 
that way. They keep in touch better by 
drifting apart and meeting again with minds 
refreshed and something to say to each 
other. So I let my wife go her way and I 
went mine, and the plan seemed to be an- 
swering capitally. There were times when 
she would have liked me to go out with her, 

and there were times when I should have 

12 
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been glad if she had stayed at home with 
me ; and occasionally we conformed to one 
another's secret wishes in these respects, 
but I cannot say that the self-sacrifice was 
much of a success. There was one fancy- 
dress ball — a public affair — that she par- 
ticularly wanted to go to, and I thought 
she half hinted that I should accompany 
her ; if so, I did not take the hint, because 
I knew I should be bored. 

" She went to that ball rather conspi- 
cuously well dressed in a silver-grey domino, 
lined with pale pink, and trimmed with 
white lace. Her fan was white ostrich 
feathers, and her mask was fringed with 
lace, which concealed her mouth. She had 
been quite excited about going, but when 
it came to the point, she didn't seem to be 
so very eager, after all. She was to be met 
by some friends at the ball. I said I would 
sit up for her, and she promised not to be late. 

" After she had gone, I felt depressed 
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somehow. I got a book and a cigar^ but 
did not find either of them in the least ab- 
sorbing. My mind wandered when I tried 
to read, and I had to give it up at last, and 
just settled myself to smoke and think 
things out. 

" I began to wonder what my wife was 
doing at the ball, and if she had found her 
friends all right. Then it occurred to me 
that it would be very awkward if they did 
not meet by some mistake. All kinds of 
people go to these pubUc balls, and manners 
are apt to be free-and-easy when masks are 
worn. My wife, even in her domino, gave 
the impression of youth and good looks. 
She might be subjected to some annoyance 
from the bounders who haunt such places. 
At that minute she might be dancing with 
some very undesirable partner. Had I done 
right to let her go alone ? I threw my 
cigar into the fireplace and got up, but with- 
out any distinct idea. In fact, I stood 
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for a little, as one does sometimes in a diffi- 
culty, with all thought suspended. Then I 
recollected a fancy dress I had had for a 
ball I went to before I met my wife. It was 
the black velvet costume of a Spanish Don 
of the period of Philip IV., the Velasquez 
period, a handsome dress copied from a pic- 
ture^ and well made. I had liked myself 
in it when I wore it, and I wondered what 
I had done with it — ^if it were among the 
costumes I used to paint from. I went to 
my studio, and there I found it in an old 
chest, and the mask I had worn along with it. 

" It was still early in the night, why 
not dress and go to the ball also ? My wife 
had taken the carriage, but there were some 
livery stables near, and I could easily get a 
brougham. I rang for my man, and sent 
him to fetch me one. 

"The ball was in full swing when I 
arrived, but by great good luck almost the 
first person I saw was my wife. The silver- 
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grey^ pale pink^ white lace and white ostrich- 
feather fan made an easily-distinguished 
costume, and I recognized her at once, and 
made my way through the crowd towards 
her. But as I approached, I realized that 
she could not possibly recognize me. She 
had never seen me in that dress, she probably 
didn't even know that I had it ; yet, al- 
though I was walking straight up to her, 
and she saw that I was, she made no sign 
of objecting. Was it possible that she 
would let a strange man speak to her, and 
even encourage him to do so by her atti- 
tude ? The horrible doubt shot such a 
pang through my heart that I determined to 
set it at rest for ever by making the ex- 
periment. Without waiting to ask myself 
whether it was a fair or an unfair thing to 
do, I addressed her in a feigned voice, 
familiarly. 

" ' I fancy that you are waiting for me,' 
I said. ' Please say that you are/ 
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" * Well, I am waiting for something ex- 
citing to happen/ she answered, also dis- 
guising her voice, and speaking with the 
easy assurance of one who is accustomed 
to such encounters ; * for standing here 
alone is not lively/ 

''For a moment the tawdry splendour of 
the scene was blotted out. I could neither 
see nor. hear, I recovered myself, however, 
just as the band struck up, and asked her 
mechanically if I might have the pleasure 
of a dance. 

''I shall be delighted," she replied, 
taking my arm at once, and leading me, 
rather than waiting to be led, through the 
motley crew about us to the ball-room, in a 
free-and-easy way that filled me with con- 
sternation. In her right mind, she had 
always seemed to be reserved with strangers, 
and I should never have imagined that a 
mask would have made such a difference. 

"She danced with the abandonment of a 
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ballet girl^ and when the music ceased^ she 
asked me for ice and liqueur, and showed 
me the way to the refreshment room. When 
she had had all she wanted, and it was a 
good deal, she took my arm again, and we 
began to walk about. She seemed to know 
all the ins and outs of the place, which sur- 
prised me, for I didn't suppose she had ever 
been there before. I asked her, however. 

" ' Have I ever been here before 1 ' she 
ejaculated. ' I should just think so ! I 
come whenever I can.' 

" ' Do you tell your husband ? ' I ven- 
tured. 

" Oh, my husband ! ' she exclaimed. ' But 
who told you that I had a husband, by 
the way ? ' 

" ' I feel sure that a lady of your personal 
attractions and charms of manner cannot 
fail to have a husband,' I answered; 

*' ' Ah, courtier,' she said. ' Heigho ! 
What a difference there is between husbands 
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and lovers ! Aren't women fools to marry 
if they can make love for a Uvetihood ? ' 

" Sh^/clasped her hands around my arm 
as she spoke^ and looked up into my face 
alluringly. Was this the true woman, I 
wondered, and was that other to whom I 
was accustomed only an actress earning 
her living ? No, I could not believe it. I 
argued with myself that the manner and 
sentiments were assumed with the dress, 
that they were part of the masquerade. 
But she could not have done it so well with- 
out much experience, and she confessed that 
she came here often, which argued deceit, 
for I had never had a hint of it. Indeed, 
the reason she gave me for going that night 
was that she had. never been to a mask 
ball. Oh, thrice accursed fool that I was 
to let her come alone 1 Yet perhaps it was 
just as well. I knew that she was frivolous, 
but had never suspected that she was fast. 
Indeed, I would have wagered my soul that 
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she was to be trusted anywhere. She had 
taken me in finely, and it was just as well 
that I should know it. Doubtless my 
friends had known it all along, and pitied 
me for a blind, weak fool. But it was a 
shock, I can tell you, and I was in two 
minds the whole time. In the one I con- 
denmed her utterly, in the other I was tr3dng 
to*excuse her. Appearances were all against 
her certainly; but the habit of love and 
respect is not to be changed in a moment. 
And, after all, what had she done that could 
not be excused ? She had talked in a vulgar 
way certainly, but I had not presumed upon 
it. If I had taken the slightest liberty, 
doubtless she would have resented it 
promptly. Would she ? 

" Her hand was resting on my arm. I 
hesitated a moment, then I took it and 
pressed it. To my horror, she laughed and 
returned the pressure. 

*' ' You are waking up, Don Sombre,' 
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she said. ' I was beginning to fear that you 
were one of the doomed-to-the-dumps, you 
were so cold and dull. But the dumps don't 
last long when I'm about. I'll soon cheer 
you up, and put some Ufe in you.' 

" I felt a horrid emotion at these words, 
and it was some time before I could master 
my voice. I was a broken man, and longed 
to sit down and cry like a child. It was 
sorrow that had come upon me,' not anger. 
One is not angry when there is no hope ; one 
is crushed. And yet, although I knew 
there was no hope, I was like a gambler 
who must stake again. I determined to go 
a little further just to give her a last chance. 

" ' You have cheered me to such good 
purpose that I do not feel incUned to part 
with you,' I said ; * but this crowd is dis- 
tracting. Let us get out of it. I have a 
carriage waiting ; will you come home with 
me?' 

** * Why, he's quite nervous,' she said. 
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laughing. ' Now that is nice ; for I could 
swear, Don Sombre, that you're not accus- 
tomed to "no" from a lady/ 

'' ' Why is it nice ? ' I asked. 

" ' Well, you wouldn't be nervous if you 
were indifferent, you know,' she said archly. 
* I can't stand your cold-blooded creatures, 
who don't care a button either way.' 

" ' Then I ought to please you,' I an- 
swered grimly ; ' for, as you rightly perceive, 
I do care greatly. Will you come ? ' 

" She laughed again. Good heavens 1 
Was that acquiescence ? I drew her to- 
wards the main entrance with the impe- 
tuosity of a young lover, and she did not 
demur. She remarked that I seemed to be 
impatient, and impatient I was. Every 
moment was an hour of pain now until the 
ghastly farce was over. But I could not 
end it there and then. It was too serious. 
I must get her home. I went down the 
street myself to fetch my hired brougham. 
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so that my name might not be called out, 
and I told the man to go back before I re- 
tmned to hand her in. I was afraid of a 
scene in that public place if she suddenly 
discovered who I was, and it seemed an 
interminable time until we started. We 
were clear of the crowd, and off at last, 
however, but for the first few minutes I 
sat beside her unable to utter a word, and 
she began to rally me again on the subject 
of my gloom. Then she fell up against me, 
but whether because the carriage lurched 
or out of mere wantonness, I could not tell. 
However, I put my arm rotmd her, and she 
did not object. 

'' ' Where do you live ? ' she asked, as we 
neared the house. ' These streets are all 
alike, and I cannot tell in the least where I 
am.' 

" * Well, we are there, at any rate,' I 
answered, as the carriage stopped. I handed 
her out, and opened the door with my latch- 
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key. The light was so low in the hall, I 
had to take her hand to lead her up to the 
drawing-room. There all was darkness, but 
I had matches in my pocket, and lit the gas. 
Then I turned to her. She was giggling at 
something, but did not seem to see where 
she was. 

" ' Now, madam,' I said sternly, ' we will 
unmask.' 

'^ In a moment she had taken hers ofi 
and slipped ^out of the domino. 

" I gazed. I gasped. I fell into a chair. 
For the woman before me was a perfect 
stranger — a creature with dyed hair, black- 
ened eyelids, and painted cheeks — ^not the 
sort of person to be seen with anywhere if 
one valued one's reputation ; and yet I 
could have gone down on my knees and 
kissed the hem of her garment, so great was 
my relief. I shall never forget itl For 
the first few minutes I could think of no- 
thing, do nothing, but just sit there gazing 
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at her^ and smiling idiotically. She was 
flattered by my attitude, which she mistook 
for speechless admiration, and she stood 
still, posing in a theatrical manner, with an 
affectation of coyness, until I recovered 
myself. 

" My first clear idea was that I must get 
rid of her ; but how to do it without offering 
her any indignity ? I was casting about in 
my mind for a plausible excuse ; but before 
an3^hing occurred to me, a carriage stopped 
at the door below. I heard a key turned in 
the lock, then the rustle of silk, and a light 
step on the staircase. My wife had returned 
early as she had promised, and was coming 
straight up to the drawing - room. Her 
hand was already on the handle of the 
door " 

He broke off at this point and looked out 
of the window. The train had stopped, but 
we had not noticed it at the moment. 

'* Hello ! " he exclaimed, " this is my 
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station I " and out he jumped^ just as we 
were moving off again. 

I have never seen him since; I do not 
suppose that I ever shall ; so I expect that 
all my Ufe long I shall be tormented with 
conjectures as to what happened when the 
door opened. 



The Rector's Bane. 

The Rectory was in a flutter from earliest 
dawn. It was like a tree full of sparrows in 
the springs all twitter and chirp and bustle. 
For the only daughter of the house was to 
be married that day by the Bishop^ to the 
only son of the wealthiest landowner in the 
neighbourhood. 

When the bride awoke in the morning 
her mind was filled with the words : " For 
whither thou goest^ I will go, and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge." No more. But 
she told her mother, and her mother thought 
it a good omen, most appropriate and very 
beautiful, and told the Rector, who smiled 
benignly, being just as much elated as the 

192 
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ladies, although he thought it becoming to 
hide the fact. But he blessed his daughter, 
and melted when he thanked God for the 
happy and brilliant prospect in store for 
her. 

" Marriage is the most sacred of all in- 
stitutions/' he said unctuously. '* 'Those 
whom God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.' It has been my earnest en- 
deavour all my life to walk in God's way. 
To be a humble follower of Christ was all 
I asked. And the Lord has amply rewarded 
me. 

At noon the joy-bells rang out from the 
square church tower, and the sun, shining on 
bare brown branches, struck sparkles from 
the delicate silvering of frost with which 
they were appropriately bedecked, as for 
the occasion. 

Two toil-worn women passed the church 
as the bridegroom handed the bride into the 
carriage. One of them, a dark-skinned, 

13 
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black-haired, vivacious woman, with gipsy 
blood in her probably, and the disposition 
to be easily amused that goes with it, held 
back to see the sight, and the other stopped 
too, as if constrained, and looked on a 
moment in evident resentment. 

" My ! them flowers ! " the dark one cried 
in admiration. 

^' Eh, lass ! " the other answered bitterly. 
"They must cost fifty pound, if they cost 
a penny, them flowers." 

" Fifty poimd ! " the other ejaculated. 

"Ay, fifty pound. As 'ud keep a poor 
man's fam'ly in comfort fur a year." 

All pleasure in the pageant went out of 
the dark face, and, with one accord, the two 
women turned their backs upon it, and con- 
tinued their way to where, on the other side 
of the church, and in the shadow of it, but 
half turned from it, as one in despair turns 
from a powerful person who could help but 
will not, was a small, clean, poverty-stricken 
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cottage. The women knocked and entered. 
At that time of day they might have ex- 
pected to find the good wife getting the 
dinner ; but, alas ! no ; there was no sign 
of cheerful preparation here. The fire, 
which should mean to man all that this 
world can know of love and comfort; the 
fire by which husband and wife sit in their 
young love-days, to which the children come 
by degrees in after years, and from which 
they go again with tears and blessings, 
leaving their hearts, however, at anchor 
beside it; the sacred fire which holds the 
home together, which is the due of every 
honest man and woman — the fire was out, 
and only the ashes of it remained on the 
cold hearth. Yet even the ashes were tidily 
swept up, so inveterate is orderly habit 
among the decent poor. The clear, crisp, 
frosty morning which had waked the happy 
bride at the Rectory, had broken with cold 
comfort for the old pair in the cottage. All 

i3* 
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the long night they had held each other's 
hands, for it was the last, in all human 
probability, they would ever spend together 
on earth. 

They were an old roadmaker and his wife. 
He had done his last day's work. Wet or 
fine, ill or well, week in, week out, he 
had toiled for a mere pittance, which the 
thrifty wife at home had made the most of 
imcomplainingly. A sober, industrious, long- 
enduring, law-abiding pair, such as any 
coimtry should claim for its own with pride ; 
married forty years, and parents of three 
soldier sons ; there the neighbours found 
them, sitting on an old trunk, almost the 
only thing left in the cottage, still hand in 
hand ; those whom God had joined together, 
giccording to the Rector in the character of 
humble follower of Christ, waiting to be 
turned out of their Uttle home and driven 
off like cattle to the workhouse, where they 
would be separated for want of proper 
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accommodation for them, with the full 
approval of the Rector in the character of 
man and guardian of the poor. 

When the two women entered, the old 
pair looked up at them by way of greeting, 
as a dumb dog looks when in pain if human 
help is at hand. The woman who had turned 
resentfully from the waste of wealth at the 
wedding, carried a little bundle in which 
she had brought a bottle of cold tea and 
some scraps of bread and bacon. The old 
people had tasted nothing that day, and she 
tried to persuade them to eat. They did 
their best, out of pure, kindly courtesy; 
but it was easy to see that the dry morsels 
choked them. 

The old woman begged her friends to be 
seated on the brick window-place, but after 
that no one spoke for a Uttle. Indeed, 
there was nothing to be said, nothing to be 
done, only sympathy to be shown ; and of 
that the big occasional teardrop which fell 
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from an old eye on to a wrinkled hand was 
more eloquent than any word could be, 
and it also showed a hopeless resignation. 

The old pair sat on hand in hand — or, 
rather, the old woman held the old man's 
hand, and patted it every now and then 
pathetically. She was the elder of the two, 
and much the more robust ; and it was 
evident that she was bearing up bravely 
on his account, and doing her best to sustain 
him. But every now and again her lips 
trembled, and her withered cheeks were 
puckered in a brave effort not to give way. 

Meanwhile the bells rang jubilantly over- 
head, filling the tiny tenement with long 
reverberations, and the wintry sun shone 
beyond the shadow of the church, silvering 
the shining frost on bare brown branches. 

** I mind me when we was married," 
slipped from the woman unawares. She 
stopped short, afraid of any reminiscence 
that would make the moment worse for 
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the more worn partner of her life ; but she 
need not have hesitated. He sat with his 
chin on his chest, and his eyes fixed on the 
rugged red-brick floor, sunk in a state of 
apathy. When she looked and saw him so, 
she broke down utterly, and throwing her 
apron up over her face, rocked herself to 
and fro. 

" Oh, my man, my man, my man I " she 
groaned. ^' You was alius one to want a 
woman about. You*d never no notion of 
tending yerself. But God 'E knows youVe 
done yer best fur me." She grasped his 
hand tighter and wrung it. " You've done 
yer best. An' now you're wore out — an' 
it's — the 'Ouse " Disgrace and im- 
prisonment — that is what she felt it was ; 
but she had no words to express it. 

The two neighbours wiped their eyes. 
Then the old man roused himself a bit. 
" D'ye mind when I came coortin' ye, 
Martha ? " he said. 
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" Ay, an' one day ye 'ad a flower i' yer 
'and," she answered eagerly, overjoyed to 
hear him speak — *' a daly, fur it were 
autumn. An' ye'd brought it fur me, an' 
I knowed ye 'ad, and ye didn't like to give 
it, but kep' on twistin' an' twirlin' it till its 
'ead dropped off i' the dust, an' I couldn't 
'elp yer. An' we jest walked on together, 
but 'adn't a word to say, on'y jest lookin' 
at one another ; an' every time you looked 
at me, I laughed silly; and then you 
laughed. Ah 1 I mind me — I mind me 
weU." 

The cottage had had its modest comforts 
in the way of furniture once, but all it con- 
tained that was worth a penny had gone by 
degrees to avert the evil day — aU but two 
treasures, two white china dogs with brown 
patches on their backs, which stood on the 
chimney-piece, and looked oddly out of 
place, as being unnecessary luxuries of orna- 
ment, in such surroundings. 
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The old man's eyes, wandering about the 
bare abode, lighted upon these. " What*ll 
ye do wi' the dogs, lass ? *' he said. 

Martha looked up. '* I told you I'd keep 
'em, Dick, so long's I'd last, an' I 'ev. I 
couldn't sell 'em. I mind me when you got 
'em — ^at the fair, the year arter we was 
married." She turned to her two friends 
in the window-place. '* Dick went off alone, 
as I couldn't go," she said ; ** an' sore 
enough I was about 'is goin'. I thought 'e 
might 'a' stayed at 'ome wi' me an' me near 
my time. An' I was feared 'e'd get drunk, 
as t'other men did a many of 'em, an' not 
come 'ome all night. But before sunset I 
seed 'im comin' round the church, an' 'e 
looked at me kind o' proud, an' 'e'd a passel 
in 'is 'and. 'E'd saved the money onbe- 
known to me, an' bought them dogs." She 
patted his hard hand and covered her face 
again. ''An' 'e was alius like that," she 
added, in a voice muffled with tears. 
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Then she got up^ and^ reaching the dogs 
down, gave them to the elder of the two 
women, the one who had spoken bitterly. 

*' You'll keep 'em for my sake," she said. 

" I will, Martha,'* the woman answered, 
receiving the humble treasures as a solemn 
trust. 

The two old people were benumbed, for 
the cold was penetrating, there, under the 
shadow of the church, in that fireless abode. 
Martha sat down again beside her husband, 
and tried to chafe the Ufe back into his 
hands. The few remaining minutes were 
flying now, and each came crowded with 
reminiscences of happy days. 

The old man glanced towards the hearth. 
" I mind you sittin' there wi' the boy,'' he 
said. " Eh 1 1 did work. I was aUus afeared 
there wouldn't be enough." 

** I mind, I mind," she answered, rocking 
herself to and fro. *' An' you'd bring a bit 
o' summat good 'ome, i' yer pocket, an' 
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feign you wasn't 'ungry; an* I known all 
the while 't were as there was on'y enough 
fur me." She patted his hand once more. 
*' Eh ! but you bin a good man to me, Dick/' 
she added. 

They were expecting their landlord, whose 
son had been married that morning to the 
Rector's daughter, to send a man to turn 
them out. Carts and carriages had passed 
the door at intervals all day, and many a 
time they had started, thinking that one 
had stopped. But now at last it came. A 
man jumped down, and entered the cottage, 
filling it in a moment with bluster and self- 
assertion, as if to cover a want of pride in 
the job. 

" Now, off with you 1 " he exclaimed. 
'* They're expecting you up yonder at the 
House. They've got a fine fire for you, and 
lots of company." He glanced round the 
bare abode. " They might as well have 
kept you here," he added. " It wouldn't 
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have cost them more — ^nor as much, maybe. 
Are you going ? I must lock up the place/' 

The old pair rose, docile, obedient, law-abid- 
ing to the end. At the door they turned back 
for a last look. Then the woman broke down. 

"Oh, Dick! Oh, my man I " she cried 
aloud, throwing her arms about him. 

The Rector was taking the Bishop back 
to the palace just then, after the wedding 
festivities ; but the carriage was stopped 
in the narrow lane tiU the agent's cart could 
be pulled up out of the way. 

" What is the matter ? " the Bishop asked, 
hearing the woman's heart-broken cry. 

The Rector looked out of the window, 
then drew in his head. ** It is a good-for- 
nothing old pair who have had to be turned 
out of their cottage for not paying their 
rent," he explained. "That kind of thing 
is on the increase in the neighbourhood, and 
must be put a stop to." 

" But what will become of them ? " the 
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Bishop asked uneasily, having caught a 
glimpse of the miserable group. 

'* They wiU go off grumbling to the work- 
house, where arrangements have been made 
to receive them. They have, in fact, been 
given the only two beds left unoccupied, 
and wiU be quite comfortable, although, of 
course, they won't confess it. The paupers 
are an ungrateful class, difficult to deal with, 
and always imsatisfactory.*' 

" Have you good accommodation for them 
here ? *' the Bishop wanted to know. 

*' No," said the Rector, '' not at all. Ours 
is an old-fashioned workhouse and incon- 
venient." He had gone off on another tack 
now, and was thinking that it would be a 
credit to him to get it rebuilt. 

The Bishop pursed up his mouth. 

Perhaps he saw some inconsistency. 

On entering the ward where the other old 
women were, Martha Jordan was recognized 
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^y P^gy Byl^j once a lady's-maid, with 
the manners she had picked up from her 
mistresses, and a biting tongue, which she 
owed to them also, perhaps. 

" Welcome to our 'mnble 'ome," she said, 
making a mock curtsy to Martha. 

*' 'Ome ! " said AUce Grieves,' another 
gentleman's servant. " I call it prison." 

" Well," Peggy Byles observed ironically, 
" it's the reward of merit." 

" It's punishment for poverty," Alice 
retorted. " They'll forgive you anything 
but that, the parsons wiU." 

" What 'ev the parsons to do with it ? " 

** Why, everythink. Aren't they there to 
preach Christ, and 'Im crucified, and love 
one another ? And 'ow the Bishops on the 
bench do love us, to be sure ! " 

Martha Jordan sat on a hard form, rock- 
ing herself to and fro in tearless misery, not 
apparently heeding anything. Another old 
woman, with a gentle, refined, intelligent 
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face, was sitting near, and now reached out 
her wrinkled hand, and laid it sympathetic- 
ally on Martha's arm. '* Eh ! missis, I 
knows what you're feelin','' she said. " The 
fust days an' the fust nights — after that 
— ^it isn't to say as you don't care, but you 
don't cry. You seem all in a mist, and you 
think o' nothing but what happened long 
ago; and things you said, and things you 
did, pertic'ler if it was a nasty thing ye're 
sorry fur. An' you see the sunshine too, 
and you smell the flowers ; yet all the time 
it isn't like being alive." 

Martha looked up at her. '* Thet's it," 
she said. " It isn't like bein' aUve. It's like 
arter death the judgment. You know ther's 
nothing to hope. It'll never be no different." 

Several other worn women, aU past work, 
had gathered round the new-comer by this 
time, and each made some sign of assent to 
this. Not one had a word of comfort. 

The week that followed was one incessant 
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ache of anguish to Martha Jordan. All 
that first, long, lonely night iu the ward with 
the other women she lay awake, a prey to 
anxiety about her man. Then the wa)^ 
of the place, the comfortless bareness, the 
continual wrangle and fret among the in- 
mates, the inexorable disciphne to which, 
at her age, it was hard to conform; the 
separation from every person and every- 
thing she cared for, and, above all, the 
insistent sense of unmerited disgrace — ^the 
injustice of it all made it a martyrdom to 
her. And it so happened that she did not 
see her husband once, not till the week was 
out, although perhaps that was just as well, 
as it gave her something to look forward to 
which sustained her. 

She was to go out with him on the Sun- 
day, and there was a pale pink flush of ex- 
citement on her face when the moment 
arrived to put on her bonnet and go to 
meet him, which Peggy Byles observed. 
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"Jest look at 'er ladyship tittivating 
'erself up fur 'er young man ! " she said. 
" My I ain't she fine I 'E'U be wantin' you 
to elope wi' 'im, mistress." 

It was not unkindly meant, and Martha 
smiled. *' 'E were a rare man o' muscle in 
'is time/' she answered proudly ; "as fine 
a man as ever stepped. An' 'is sons is fine 
men, too — three on 'em, all soldiers." 

" I wonder they don't do somethin' fur 
ye," Peggy exclaimed. 

" 'Ow can a soldier 'elp 'is folk ? " Martha 
answered dispassionately. " What wi' stop- 
pages fur this an' stoppages fur that, it's 
Uttle enough they 'ev fur theirselves." 

" You've give yer country three men, 
mistress," Peggy rejoined ; " an' this is 'ow 
it pays you back ! " 

" 'Old yer tongue, you 'ussy," said the 
sharp voice of the matron, who had come in 
behind imobserved. " It's the likes of you 
as gives the place a bad name. You're jest 

14 
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dirt, that's what you are, and you'd better 
know it. Get out/' she scolded, " you as 
are goin', and if I catch you at this kind of 
talk again, complainin', FU let you know 
it I" 

Martha slunk off. On the way she caught 
a glimpse of herself in a glass door, and 
stopped, glancing about her apprehensively, 
while she tied her bonnet strings a bit better 
and altered the set of her kerchief. But 
with all her care she was caught, and loudly 
jeered at for an old fool. 

She expected to find her man in the yard, 
but he was not there, so she went out into the 
road. There were two or three old men 
hanging about the gate, and at first she 
feared he was not among them, which 
damped her elation ; but presently she 
recognized him in his workhouse dress, and 
her heart beat high as a girl's with joy. 
She hurried up to him, holding out her 
work-worn hands, ugly in their shrivelled 
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leanness, but none the less tender for 
that. 

" Dicky, boy," she cried, her eyes hot 
where the tears of reUef would not well, her 
voice choked with emotion. " Eh, my man, 
but I'm glad to see you ! But I bin thinkin' 
long o* you all this week " 

He gazed at her a moment blankly, and 
then his watery eyes wandered away with- 
out interest, without intelligence, without a 
spark of recognition in them. 

She stopped short in bewilderment, and 
the flush faded from her withered cheeks. 
'* My man ! " she faltered—" Dicky I '' 

He turned at the exclamation and looked 
at her again, then moved away a Uttle as if 
annoyed by her importimity. 

" Dicky ! " she gasped. '' Dicky, don't 

you " She could not pronounce the 

words.. 

*' 'E doan't know 'ee, missis," one of the 

old paupers, who stood by leaning on a 

14* 
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stick, said with philosophical deUberation ; 
"an* I much misdoubt me if *e ever will 
again/' 

"What— what 'ev they done to 'im ? '* 
she demanded hoarsely. " *E were an 'ale 
man fur 'is years — 'ale i' the 'ead — one week 
s^o — an' 'e'd not go daft fur nawthin'." 

" Naw/' the old man answered dispas- 
sionately. *' It's likely a clout on the 'ead 
he got fur not 'urrying up wi' summat," 

Jordan had moved off a Uttle, and now 
stood staring about him vacantly. She ran 
up to him with some vague idea of helping 
or perhaps protecting him, when she heard 
those dreadful words ; and, clasping her 
hands tight round his arm, she fairly shook 
him in her misery. 

" Look at me, Dick, look at me," she 
cried, '* on'y once — as if you know'd me — 

call me fin: everythink, but, but My 

man I" 

He turned the same blank gaze upon her 
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once more ; then, with an impatient gesture, 
disengaged his arm from her clinging hands 
and moved away. 

" 'E doan't know 'ee, missis/' the old 
pauper repeated persuasively, as if it would 
do her good to be sure of the fact. 

Her face became distorted as with acute 
physical pain, she raised her clasped hands 
high above her head, and dropped down on 
her knees, cursing — cursing those who were 
responsible ; then sank, a huddled heap, 
all in the dust. 

The Rectory groimds abutted on the 
road at this spot, and just as the scanda- 
lous scene occurred, it so happened that the 
genial Rector, who was out with his wife 
enjoying the Sabbath calm and the fresh 
air after an ample meal between the services, 
came up to the low boundary hedge and 
looked over. The two had begun by 
discussing the diamonds given to their 
daughter on her marriage, which naturally 
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brought them to consider how very much 
they had to be thankful for, especially in 
that they had been so long spared to each 
other, spared to pass on imperceptibly from 
youth to age, in perfect companionship, 
solaced by the happiest memories. They 
had reached this point in their talk when 
they were startled and shocked by the 
coarse cursing of the pauper woman. 

" How very unseemly I " the Rector ex- 
claimed* " I must inquire into this. What 
a pest these paupers are at one's very 
gates r' 



The Wrong Road. 

She was a charming looking woman, with 
hair prematurely grey, and a tender, pathetic 
face. Her manner was very gentle, but firm 
and decided ; what she said she meant, and 
would act up to. Her complexion was as 
deUcate as a girl's, and her beautiful dark 
eyes, which were keen and bright when she 
looked at you, had in them at other times 
a strange, far-away expression. They were 
the eyes of one who has lived the inner life 
of contemplation, and looked long on the 
quiet trees, the grass, the sky ; on tranquil 
water, and the perennial wonder of the 
rainbow flowers. When she spoke, her voice 
harmonized with her appearance in sweet- 
ness and refinement ; it had something of 
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Nature in it too, like her eyes ; something of 
the soothing that comes to us from the 
murmur of the breeze among the branches, 
the rustle of leaves, the babble of running 
water, and the drowsy droning of insects 
under the heavy foliage and among the 
flowers in early stunmer when the heat 
begins to tell. All girls loved her. They 
called her Lady Grace, and came to consult 
her, especially about their love affairs. 
They were too pre-occupied with their own 
emotions, as a rule, to wonder how it was 
she understood them so well, and, although 
a single woman, was so much more sympa- 
thetic than most of the married ladies of 
their acquaintance ; but sometimes they 
asked, and sometimes she told them by way 
of warning. '' Never trifle with affection,*' 
she would say, " and never let the sun set 
upon a misunderstanding. I will tell you 
what happened to one who was too proud 
to explain." 
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She said this one day to a girl who had 
come to consult her. 

It was in Kensington Square^ where she 
Uved, and in her quaint drawing-room, 
looking out on the trees in front and out 
on more trees at the back, which made it 
appear to be as much in the country still 
as it was when the quality stayed there to 
be near their majesties at Kensington 
Palace, and fine gentlemen of the Court 
gambled and drank at the " Greyhound." 

*' But he oughi to beUeve in me," the girl 
protested. 

** Well, yes," Lady Grace repUed. '' StiU, 
appearances are very much against you, 
and, on that account, I should give him the 
fullest explanation." 

" Oh, how can I humble myself to do 
such a thing ? " the girl exclaimed petulantly. 

Lady Grace sighed. '* Your story is very 
Uke another I could tell you," she said — 
" very Uke numbers of others. It is an old, 
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old story. But the case I am thinking of 
was not quite an ordinary case of the kind, 
and it may interest you on that account. 
It was here — ^in this very room — ^years ago. 
A young girl was waiting with her hat on 
for her lover who had promised to come 
and take her for a walk. It was an autumn 
afternoon Uke this, and she was impatient 
to go out, for she had been shut up indoors 
all day. The time passed, however ; he was 
five minutes late — ten minutes — a quarter 
of an hour — half an hour; what could he 
mean by it ? She became indignant. He 
had no business to keep her waiting like 
that. 

" Then there came a knock at the door. 
Ah, there he was at last I And it was such 
a relief that she forgave him on the instant, 
and was ready to accept any excuse he had 
to offer. 

'' The door opened, but her heart sank, 
for it was another young man who appeared. 
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" ' You are just going out, I see/ he 
said. 

" ' I was just going out — with Gregory — but 
he hasn't come for me/ she answered, pouting. 

'' ' What a shame ! ' he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. ' He's forgotten, I expect. But if he 
does that now, what will he do when you're 
married ? And keeping you in, too, such a 
lovely afternoon. But don't stay in. Come 
out with me.' 

*' She looked at the clock. An hour and 
a quarter late. Decidedly, it was too bad, 
and she would go out with Grey just to 
mark her displeasure. 

" They went into Kensington Gardens. 
Grey was in high spirits, and she affected 
to be so in order to hide her pique. 

*' Grey was a harum-scarum sort of young 
fellow, seldom in earnest, and not caring 
to be thought so ; one of those whom a 
young girl may play with, but never thinks 
of seriously. 
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"They entered the gardens by the first 
gate here in Kensington, and went on to 
the right under the old trees, ehn, lime and 
horse-chestnut, which, like people who live 
long together, have grown so much alike 
in character that you do not at first see any 
difference between them. After passing the 
next gate on the one hand and the Broad 
Walk on the other, the path branches right 
and left into two which run nearly parallel 
as far as the Albert Memorial. They took 
the one to the left — the South Flower Walk 
— and loitered along, looking at the old- 
fashioned borders where dahlias and heUo- 
trope, petunias, calceolaria and fuchsias, 
gay nasturtium and white tobacco-flower 
still made a brave display, though the 
season was well advanced. It was late in 
the evening, and the walk was deserted. 
The air was heavy but dry, and the clouds 
were low and grey. The continuous rumble 
of the traffic in the high road sounded afar 
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off, and did not importune them. In the 
gardens themselves all was still. 

'' ' I feel strangely oppressed/ the girl 
said at last. ' I wish we had not come. 
Let US go back. Perhaps Gregory has 
arrived — or something imtoward may have 
happened. I am anxious. Let us go 
in.' 

" ' Oh, nonsense,' Grey rejoined. ' If 
Gregory has come, let him wait. He kept 
you in long enough.* 

" They had been standing looking down 
at the flowers, but now Grey waltzed off by 
himself a little way up the path. 

*' ^' Do you know the new step ? ' he said, 
returning to her. * It is quite deUghtful. 
You feel like a bird. Let me show you. 
Seel' 

" She began to watch him with interest. 

'' ' I think I see. Look I is this it ? ' she 
said at last, trying the step herself. 

" ' No, not quite,' he answered. ' Just 
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let me show you. You'll get into it in a 
minute/ 

*' He put his arm round her, took her 
hand, and began to tell her what to do. 
' You begin on the left foot, see — ^no, hang 
it ! you b^;in on the right ' 

" The gravel crunched behind them ; they 
both started and looked round, then fell 
apart in consternation — ^not because they 
had been doing anything wrong, but because 
it was Gregory, and he evidently thought 
they had. 

'' He gave them one look, that was all, 
slightly raised his hat, and passed on. 

*' They were both so astonished that they 
stood there staring after him until he was 
out of sight. 

" Then Grey exclaimed : ' Oh, I say 1 
This is nonsense, you know. I'll go after 
him and bring him back.' 

" But the girl was hurt and angry. ' No, no,' 
she cried. ' If he cannot trust me, let him go.' 
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*' ' Oh, but I say — do let me go and ex- 
plain ? ' 

'' ' No, certainly not,' she rejoined em- 
phatically. ' Promise me — the least you can 
do is to prcHnise me that you will not offer 
him any explanation whatever. That is 
my business. Promise I ' 

*' * Of course, I must if you make a point 
of it.' 

" ' You will not eicplain now or at any 
other time, unless I release you from your 
promise ? ' 

'' * Certainly, I will not, if that is what 
you wish. I have no option but to promise 
if you wish it, seeing that I got you into the 
difl&culty. But, all the same, I think you 
are making a mistake.' 

" * That is my business,' she repeated 
coldly. 

" ' Oh, quite so,' he replied. ' But I 
cannot see how I have deserved your dis- 
pleasure. Shall I see you home ? ' 
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'' ' No— no, thank you. Oh, I wish I 
had never come I ' 

*' She walked away as she spoke, and left 
hun wondermg at her. 

" She hurried home, half hoping to j&nd 
Gregory there, waiting for an explanation ; 
but he had not been. Her first impulse was 
to write to him, but here her foolish pride 
stepped in, and she could not do it. So she 
sufiered through the long night of suspense, 
alone, without a word, and weighed down 
by a cruel sense of injustice. 

*' But surely he would come next day — 
not in the morning, for he was busy then, 
but in the evening, on his way from work. 
That was always their hour together. 

*' Evening came, however. Every minute 
of it was a separate throb of pain. It came 
and passed, and the night wore on to an- 
other day, and another, and another, but 
Gregory made no sign. 

'' The girl was distracted. She felt herself 
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condemned without a hearing, and raged at 
the thought. Once she wrote to reproach 
him, but tore the letter up. Her pride 
would not let her make the first advance. 
Certainly, appearances were against her, 
but he should have suspended judgment 
until he knew the truth, and not gone off 
like that without a word. No ; she could 
not make the first advance. Could any girl 
under such circumstances ? 

*' Towards the end of the month she went 
away with her friends for an autumn tour. 

*' When they returned, the branches were 
bare and brown, and winter was upon them. 
The girl had become sadly subdued in the 
interval. It was as if all the life had been 
taken out of her, but she never complained. 
Her pride stood her in good stead here ; 
no one should know what she suffered. The 
little trivial occupations, which are all that 
a girl in her station of life has to fritter 
away her time upon, were punctually per- 

15 
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formed. Books and music were laid aside; 
intellectual pursuits no longer interested her. 
Her mind was for ever occupied with the 
one thought : her heart ached on always with 
the one great yearning. If only she could 
see him^ and tell him 1 Long hours she sat 
and sewed, there, in that window. She 
was never idle a moment, and she was alwa)^ 
outwardly tranquil, and ready with a cheer- 
ful reply if anyone spoke to her ; but oh I 
if the thoughts within had been traced by 
her busy hand on that weary work, what a 
picture they would have made I 

''And ever the longing to see him again 
grew and grew, until at last, to ease the ache, 
she devised a plan. Every day on his way 
from work, when it was fine, he had been 
accustomed to walk home through Kensing- 
ton Gardens by the path between the old- 
fashioned flower-borders, where he had sur- 
prised her on that fatal occasion practising 
the step of a new waltz with Grey. Ah, 
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heaven ! should she ever have the heart to 
waltz agam ? Her plan was to wait for him 
there, in the walk, and when they met — 
when they met ? she would ask herself 
doubtfully. There is so little a girl can 
say until she is questioned; but surely, 
surely he would ask ? 

" Towards evening she put on her things 
and slipped out. 

** The old trees in the gardens, chestnuts, 
and elms, poplars, sycamores and limes, 
tossed their branches about, swaying and 
creaking and groaning in a rising gale. She 
was glad to pass from under them into the 
walk between the flower-borders, which 
were well protected at the back by thick 
screens of trees and shrubs. She had hesi- 
tated a moment as to which path she should 
take, there where they branch; but the 
traffic sounded obtrusively from the road, 
and the wind whistled through the railings 
on the right, so she went to the left for 

15* 
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shelter and quiet. Not that there was 
much quiet anywhere that evening, for the 
storm increased, and the wind, rising higher 
and higher, swished through the bare, brown 
branches with a continuous roar, like the 
shock of bursting seas; while beyond, in 
the road, heavy vehicles nmibled thim- 
derously, and there were hoarse cries as of 
men plamouring for help. 

" The girl fled up the walk. The short 
day closed in rapidly, and darkness came 
dropping down upon her like a curtain. 
Where was he ? Would he come ? Gregory ! 
Gregory ! 

" She reached the Albert Memorial without 
having seen a soul, save a park-keeper, who 
warned her to keep away- from the trees, 
for a man had just been badly hurt by a 
branch which the wind snapped off like 
a piece of barley-sugar. 

" Gregory did not come that evening ; 
nor the next, which was as still as the first 
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had been stormy ; but she persevered. She 
went again — went regularly, until it became 
the habit of her life to go every day. Some- 
times there fell a drizzling rain, and some- 
times she could not see for the fog, while 
often there was frost and snow, and bitter 
winds that pinched her. But winter wore 
itself out at last, and spring set in, bringing, 
in long procession, the flowers ! Crocus and 
snowdrop in purple and orange and white, 
and heavy-headed yellow daffodils, shone 
in the grass or brightened the borders, and 
crimson told when the tulips came. There 
were rifts of blue in the sky, and the birds 
rejoiced. Wood-pigeons began to coo, black- 
birds to warble, and, all in an ecstasy, the 
thrushes sang. 

" After the long disappointment of the 
winter, the girl looked up enlivened. ' I 
would rather he came now,' she thought. 
'This will be a better welcome for him 
than fog, and snow, and sleet.' 
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'' The first faint flush of green appeared 
on the 'trees; buds were bursting. Then, 
a Uttle while, and the leaves were out in 
full, and a riot of happy Ufe began in the 
gardens. Nurses, in their white dresses, 
sat together in groups, sewing and chatting, 
with watchful eyes that wandered off con- 
tinually to their children, their charges, 
who prattled and played on the grass. 
Chairs were brought out, and quickly sorted 
themselves into pairs beneath the trees, 
and young lovers came and took them, 
and because it didn't suit them to see, they 
seemed to fancy themselves imseen. There 
were lovers, too, who were not so yoxmg, but 
who were all the more ardent on that account, 
perhaps, knowing that their time was short. 
And all the time the procession of the 
flowers flowed on in a continuous stream of 
colour and perfume. Wistaria and horse- 
chestnut bloomed, lilac, laburnum and may. 
In the South Flower Walk the borders were 
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aglow, wallflowers scented the air, and then the 
syringa came, and the rose ; and jthe honey- 
sweet scent of the Umes dealt death to the bee. 
" Across the Long Water, under the trees, 
the peacocks spread their gorgeous tails, 
and strutted and mewed. Ducks flew in 
pairs to their nesting grounds, and at sunset 
the coo of the wild pigeon sounded with 
soothing after the long hot day. The merry, 
mad season came to its height. Streams of 
carriages, gay as flower-beds with summer 
dresses and parasols, added to the impor- 
tunate rumble of the unseen traffic. The 
air was full of music, of drum and band, and 
wandering organ. It was an ideal love- 
time, and the girl throbbed and ached to be 
in perfect accord with all the glad young life 
about her, but throbbed and ached in vain. 
He never came. Other lovers there were 
who offered themselves in plenty, but were 
firmly refused. In the whole wide world 
there was only one for the girl. 
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" The summer glory of the full foliage 
passed. Leaves were shredded by a storm 
or two, then grew russet and reddened to 
their fall. The nests were deserted, and 
the songs were hushed. A few flowers 
lingered in the South Flower Walk, but were 
all bedraggled. The breeze was apt to be 
chilly in the evening now, and only lovers 
lingered in the gardens. Autumn was on 
the earth again, and winter was nearing. 
And presently winter was with them once 
more, all bare and black, and after that 
again, the green and golden glory of the 
spring. And still the girl waited, and still 
he did not come. By this time, however, 
she had somehow ceased to ache with ex- 
pectation. Her heart no longer stood still 
when she saw a young man in the distance, 
nor sank with disappointment when one 
approached, and passed, and proved to be 
a stranger. The pain was no longer acute ; 
time had deadened it. Yet she waited for 
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him because she must tell him, and she 
knew he would come ; but whether it were 
sooner or later no longer mattered so much. 
" She used to sit by the hour together on 
one particular seat in the South Flower 
Walk — there where the weeping birch 
reaches across to embrace the hawthorn 
opposite ; and, in the spring, the splendid 
wistaria covers them both with purple and 
green. On wet days it was dry there, and 
so she could sit in shelter, keeping her vigil, 
and dreamily watching the raindrops fall 
from the leaves and sink in the sandy soil. 
When it was fine, she interested herself in 
the Ufe about her, in the trees and the 
flowers, and in the people who came and sat 
beside her, and chatted freely of their own 
affairs, unmindful of the motionless girl 
on whose impassive face they detected no 
expression, nothing but the settled calm 
which comes of contemplation. The rumble 
on the road beyond sounded Uke the sea 
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when she was conscious of it, but the ear 
becomes accustomed to continuous sounds 
and, for the most part, she was not conscious 
of it. Yet her mind was always occupied. 
She was nearer to Nature now than she 
had ever been, nearer to knowing what it 
was that moved her when she heard the 
rustle of the breeze in the silver birches, and 
nearer to finding a word for the strange 
sensation that came of seeing the level 
limbs of the cedar show dark and clear 
against a bright clear sky. She was no 
longer a trivial girl, but a woman now. 

''It is not in crowds that we learn to 
live. All her life she had been surroxmded 
by people, and they had not helped her. It 
was out in the green gardens that she foimd 
her better self. Wandering about them, 
alone, a mere onlooker with an aching heart, 
had taught her to appreciate the dignity of 
life as nothing else could have done. She 
had perceived that storms of feeling do 
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damage ; that nothing excessive in the way 
of emotion is worth the reaction ; that 
Ufe is worth Uving when it can be lived 
without haste and cahnly, up to a high 
ideal — not otherwise. Such thoughts, borne 
in upon her in her solitude, were often the 
outcome of incidents she witnessed, such 
as the waxing and waning of love affairs, 
the misunderstandings of uncongenial 
couples, and the jarring which might be so 
easily avoided by ordinary good manners, 
not to mention good feeUng, the fear of 
wounding, and the will to please. 

" Sometimes she sat the whole evening on 
the seat beneath the weeping birch, and 
sometimes she wandered off xmder the horse- 
chestnuts which border the open grassy space 
behind the South Flower Walk, until she 
came to the Lancaster Walk, where she 
would Unger, looking at the sunset. She 
watched it for a long time one evening in 
particular, a lovely evening. The whole 
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western sky glowed like bumished^copper, 
then gradually melted into the tenderest 
tints of daffodil, green and grey. The trunks 
of the old trees, standing out in sharp relief 
against 'the brightness, cast long violet 
shadows; and in the last slanting ra)^ of 
the sun the grass shone iridescent. But 
every minute modij&ed the colours, until at 
last all were absorbed in the gradual grey. 
The girl watched till a filmy veil of mist, 
rising from the Rotmd Pond, slowly en- 
wrapped the trees ; then she sighed as if 
satisfied, and returned to her accustomed 
seat, where she sat, idly seeing, without 
caring to note, the little brown sparrows 
taking a dust-bath on the path before her, 
and the Httle black cat that came creeping 
out from under the railings, stealthily stalk- 
ing them. They were too wary for her, how- 
ever, and escaped. Then the little black cat 
came and made friends with the girl, and with 
two ladies who were also sitting on the seat. 
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" One of the ladies said : ' A black cat 
brings good luck/ and the words set 
themselves like a refrain to the girl's re- 
flections. Good luck ! good luck ! What 
"is good luck, and could it come to her ? 

" She sat with her eyes on the ground, so 
lost in thought that all but her own inner 
consciousness was blotted out, and when 
at last she looked up, she was surprised to 
find herself alone. Sparrows, ladies, little 
black cat, all had disappeared. Night was 
coming on apace. There was no one in 
sight but one soUtary man with a paper in 
his hand, who approached in a leisurely 
way, reading as he came. The girl watched 
him without interest until he was close 
beside her, and then she recognized him 
with a start. What she waited for had 
happened, and there she sat, staring stupidly, 
unable to articulate a word. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if he would pass on with- 
out seeing her, but he happened to look at 
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the seat — ^just gave a glance, and was 
passing on, when something in her attitude 
struck him as familiar, and he looked again. 

" ' Oh ! ' he exclaimed, returning a step, 
and stopping in front of her. * I beg your 
pardon. I thought I knew you. How do 
you do ? ' 

" There was no emotion in his voice. It 
was as if he had met some casual acquaint- 
ance and greeted her pleasantly. 

" ' I am quite well, thank you,' she 
answered in the same tone. 

" ' That's right,' he said, folding up his 
paper. ' There is nothing Uke health — and 
after health, wealth. Do you take any 
interest in stocks and shares — the money 
market ? ' 

" ' None whatever,' she replied. 

" ' Ah I ' he observed. ' Ladies don't, as 
a rule. All that is done for them. It is 
very interesting, though, when you get 
well into the way of it.* 
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" He put the paper into his pocket as he 
spoke^ and raised his hat to cool his head. 
His hair had grown thin on the temples, 
and he was otherwise altered and aged, 
curiously aged in the time. His figure had 
thickened, and his face was that of a well- 
fed professional man who finds sufl&cient 
satisfaction in his day's work and his dinner 
without troubling about anything else. 

" ' Do you often come here ? ' he asked, 
but quite evidently merely by way of some- 
thing to say. 

*' ' Yes, almost every day,' she answered. 

" ' Ah, so do I,' he said. ' I walk back 
this way from my work. The exercise does 
me good. But I generally take the other 
road,' he added, waving his stick in that 
direction. ' Well, good-bye. I mustn't be 
late for dinner. Glad to see you looking so 
well.' With which he raised his hat, and 
walked on briskly. 

" It would have been ten times better 
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for the girl if he had never come at all — 
if she had gone on watching and waiting, 
leading a life of happy contemplation, in 
communion with Nature, in charity with all 
men, finding what happiness there is in 
hope. Now all that was over. In the 
interval, while her trivial girl's mind had 
been expanding, growing in strength and 
beauty, so that she had begim to reach up 
to the highest ideal of Ufe and conduct, his 
mind had contracted. It had been set on 
sordid business concerns, xmtil her image 
had faded from his consciousness, and with 
it every higher aspiration, leaving him one 
of those men who care for nothing but mere 
worldly success and animal well-being. 

" She had taken the wrong road, you see 
— the girl I tell you of — in every sense of 
the word," Lady Grace concluded. 

" And did she die ? " the other girl asked. 

" No," Lady Grace repUed, smiling. " She 
didn't even have a long illness, as they do 
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in the story books. When he was out of 
sight, she just got up and went home dis- 
pirited. Next day she returned to the 
gardens, but all that had hitherto been 
hope in her was now a blank." 

" But was that all ? " the girl exclaimed. 

'* Yes, that was all. He never married, 
and she lived alone.*' 

" But that might have happened in any 



case." 



" True. . And he ought not to have sus- 
pected her. But if she had done the right 
thing to begin with, if she had given him the 
explanation to which he was entitled, in- 
stead of waiting until it was too late, all 
might have ended otherwise. I think I 
know what happened. He was a sensitive 
man and obstinate, and had expected her to 
summon him. As she did not do so, he con- 
cluded she had cast him off, and set himself 
to forget her. A word would have made it 

all right at first, but, in her foolish pride, she 

16 
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would not utter it. She preferred to wait in 
that romantic manner until they met by 
chance — but when at last they met, his heart 
had hardened/' 

The girl rose to go. She was very grave. 
" Good-bye, Lady Grace ; I will write to 
him," she said. 

" You will do well," Lady Grace replied. 
" When one is in the wrong, it is always 
best to acknowledge it." 



The Butcher's Wife. 

The butcher's wife was down on her knees 
scrubbing the floor, when a customer entered 
the shop. 

'* Good morning, Mrs. Bamy," she said, 
getting up and wiping' her hands on her 
apron. '* What can I do fur yew ? " 

*' Gk)od morning, Mrs. Durham," Mrs. 
Bamy rejoined, then glanced round the 
shop superciUously. 

** Monday's none too good a day fur 
choice," said Mrs. Durham apologetically — 
there being but little meat displayed. *' My 
man 'e doesn't 'old wi' 'aving only the best 
up 'ere, the pick, as you may say, so we're 
soon sold out. At the other shop down the 
town 'e's got to 'ave all sorts." 

243 i6* 
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She fixed her eyes on a particular loin of 
mutton as she spoke, and set her mind on 
getting rid of it ; and involtmtarily the 
customer turned her attention to that piece, 
although it was beef she had come to 
purchase. 

'* What might mutton be this morning ? " 
she asked at last. 

" Well, there's a nice line," said Mrs. 
Durham, unhooking it and throwing it on 
the block. ** It's in prime condition fur 
cooking, and 'ud be fust rate either biled wi' 
mashed turnips or roast wi' onion sauce and 
browned pertatoes. Or you might 'ave cur- 
rant jelly. There's some as Ukes currant 
jelly best ; and it do go nice wi' well-browned 
pertatoes." 

Mrs. Bamy's mouth began to water. 

*' I did think o' doing this 'ere line fur 
my man's dinner to-day," the butcher's 
wife pursued dispassionately ; " but we 'ad 
mutton yisterday. It were the other end 
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o' this werry piece, so I don't deceive you 
when I ses it's good." 

The butcher had entered the shop from 
the back while his wife was speaking, ^nd 
now joined in the discussion. He was a 
large, bland man, with a fat voice, and an 
air of opulence that impressed his customers 
favourably. " Morning," he said, speaking 
shortly, like one with no time to waste upon 
words. " You needn't put my name i' the 
pot tidday, wife, fur I'll not be 'ere. Busi- 
ness is business, Mrs. Bamy. There's no 
more rest fur the good nor fur the wicked, 
wotever the passons may say — ^i' this world, 
a'tall events." 

Mrs. Bamy shook her head in acquiescence, 
then looked stolidly at the meat, as though, 
with regard to that part of the argument, 
she was still tmconvinced. 

But the butcher's wife persisted. " Meat's 
going up," she said. " But I could let yer 
'ave this 'ere line fur " — ^she held up her head 
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as though in calculation — '* well, as it's 
Monday, let's say tenpence-'apenny. It 'ud 
be elevenpence to anybody else." 

Mrs. Barny glanced round as though un- 
allured, then seemed to return to the sub- 
ject for want of a better. " Wot's it weigh, 
that line ? " she asked. 

The butcher's wife slapped it on to the 
scales. " Fiv' pounds all but two ounces," 
she said. " Say four and three-quarters, 
and I'll let yew 'ave it at tenpence." 

'' Well, thank yew, I'll take it, then," the 
other rejoined, and the onlooker might have 
seen signs of complacency overspread the 
cotmtenance of each party to the bargain on 
its conclusion. 

The butcher hastened to turn attention 
into another channel. " And 'ow's your good 
man ? " he asked. " I 'eard 'e wos at the 
poll, woting fur the member fur Woman's 
Suffrage." 

"Then you wasn't misinformed," said 
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Mrs. Bamy, looking him straight in the face 
defiantly. 

The butcher shook his head. "Well," 
he rejoined deliberately, " wot / alius ses 
is a man's a right to 'is own opinion " 

" And a woman, too, I 'ope," Mrs. Barny 
interjected. 

'' And a woman too, if yew Uke," the 
butcher allowed, but dubiously. '* Fur my- 
self, I don't 'old wi' no women's rights — 
no, nor any on 'em new-fangled ideas. Give 
me a woman as stays at 'ome, and looks 
after 'er man and the children. That's 'er 
spere. And I alius ses, if she does 'er dooty 
there, I ses, she'll 'ave enough to do, I ses ; 
and any decent man 'ud give me the right 
on it." 

The butcher's wife took the meat from 
the scales, threw it on the block, picked 
up the chopper, and began to joint the 
loin emphatically; the butcher looked on 
with approval. 
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"And 'ow about the women as 'as no 
'usbands nor children ? " Mrs. Bamy asked, 
fixing him with her keen, dark eyes. 

"Ah," said the butcher largely, "that's 
argyment." 

Mrs. Bamy took the meat and put it into 
her market basket, and the butcher's wife 
went back to her scrubbing. 

" You may be right, and you may be 
wrong," Mrs. Bamy observed temperately. 
" But what / ses is give me a woman as 
won't be put upon." 

" Oh, there I'm with yew," said the 
butcher. " I ses that too." And he beamed 
encouragement on his wife at her scrubbing. 

" But I don't 'old wi' no woman making 
'erself the laughing-stock o' the place wi' 
these 'ere women's rights trash. I'd not 
Uke to see no wife o' mine demeaning of 
'erself that way. I likes a woman to be a 
woman, / does. What I ses is, a woman's 
a woman and a man's a man. There's no 
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allying round that fact." He ran his fingers 
up and down the steel which he held in his 
hand. Mrs. Bamy hitched her basket up 
on to her arm. The butcher's wife kept on 
scrubbing. 

'' YouVe 'it it there," Mrs. Bamy agreed. 
'* But Ven things don't work out right, 'ow 
are yew going to settle 'em ? There's 
women as wants to do men's work, you say 
— for my own part, I wonder at 'em. But 
I don't know any sich. What I do know 
is as there's women as hes to do men's work, 
'cos the men ain't man enough to do it their- 
selves — men in a big way o' business, too. 
They go about spendin' the money on them- 
selves which their wives, pore things, 'as 
to stay at 'ome to make. 'Ow are yew going 
to manage about that ? " 

The butcher laughed constrainedly. '* I 
guess it's more fools they, then," he ob- 
served, as though that settled it. 

His wife kept on scrubbing. 
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Mrs. Baxny pursed up her lips and de- 
parted. 

" WeU/' said the butcher, " if she ain't 
'ad enough o' argyf3dng fur one day, I 'ave. 
And that's a woman all over, their tongues 
are niwer at rest." 

His wife went on scrubbing. 

He seemed to hesitate a Uttle, then he 
rolled up his apron, tucked it in round him, 
and took himself off. 

His wife took no notice of his going ; 
but when she had finished her scrubbing, 
and got up off her knees, her face was set 
firmly ; and it was not the face of a woman 
who would waste words in futile discussion 
if there were anything else to be done. 

For the rest of the day she toiled, seeing 
to her house, her children, the books, and 
such customers as came ; but they were few, 
for the people, as they passed, just glanced 
at her scanty show of meat, and then went 
to the well-furnished butcher's opposite. 
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And always, as she observed them, the set 
of Mrs. Durham's face grew harder. 

It was late when her husband returned, 
and he was evidently the worse for drink. 
The tea-things still awaited him, spread out 
in the Uttle parlour behind the shop. 

** Shillem in bed ? '' he hiccupped genially. 
'' Thash right! Ishsomethin' Uke 'ome Ven 
a 'ard-worked man comish in an' findsh tea 
ready an' chil-chillem i' bed. Thash wot / 
shay. Gimme a woman ash stays at 'ome. 
That's womansh shpere. I alius say, Mary, 
you're shununat like a woman." 

He had lurched heavily into a seat beside 
the table while he spoke. 

She turned round on him, and set her 
arms akimbo. '' Now, look 'ere, 'Enery," 
she flashed forth, '* I give yew fair wamin', 
once fur all. I don't 'old wi' no argyfying 
no more nor yew do. So I tell yew now 
straight. I may be sununat of a woman, 
as yew say, but if yew don't mend yer ways, 
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you*ll find I can be summat of a man 
too/' 

She gave a determined nod, compressed 
her lips, and began to make him some tea. 
He stared at her stupidly. 

" Yes, that's what you'll drive me to," she 
pursued. *' Mrs. Bamy 'ad a right of it, 
whether she meant it fur yew or not. But I 
guess there isn't a soul in the place as doesn't 
know that we're on the border o' ruin all 
along o' yew. I don't know wot yew mean 
by women's rights and that, but if women's 
rights consist in not lettin' a man go wrong, 
then I 'olds wi' 'em ; an' I'll mak' yew 'old 
wi' 'em too, afore I've done, now I tell yew 
— for the sake of the children." 

There was a catch in her breath, and she 
paused. Then she flashed forth again : 
" Shame on yew, 'Enery Durham, to carry 
on as yer doin', an' yew the father of a 
family. But** — she brought her clenched 
right hand down smack on the palm of her 
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left—" But I'U not 'ave it no longer. So I 
give yew fair wamin'. Yew*ve got to be 
'ome, day in, day out, fur yer meals, reg'lar ; 
and no more public 'ouses in between times ; 
but yer business done, or I'll know the 
reason why ! " 

'* Oh ! so yew'U know the reason why, 
will yew?" he mocked morosely. *' Well, 
we'll see. We'll see 'oo's master.'* 

" Yes," she said, standing over him and 
fixing him with her determined eyes. " We'll 
see." 

He glowered at her. '* Yew 'old yer 
tongue ! " he roared. " Yer plash is to 
love, honour, and obey — obey, I shay. 
Yew're a nice un, yew are ! to shtan there, 
jawin' yer lawful 'usband ! Gimme a woman 
as don't gi' a man no hp, / shay — ^no Up, d'ye 
'ear ? That's wot / shay, an' I sticks to it." 

A customer came into the shop at that 
moment, and she went to serve him. When 
Mrs. Durham came back she took up her 
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sewing. There was no sign of disturbance 
on her countenance, but her needle flew. 

Her husband sat watching her for a little, 
as if he had just discovered something 
specially interesting in her ; then he fell 
to cogitating, with his eyes fixed on the floor. 

At last he looked up and said solenmly : 
" I'd Uke to see the woman as 'ud come 
a-domineerin' over me ! Now, I'd jest hke 
to see that female ! " He seemed to expect 
an answer, but his wife sewed on steadily as 
though she had not heard. 

During the evening the butcher continued 
to repeat the phrase, muttering it to himself 
again and again, and then bursting out with 
it — ^hiu-ling it at her, as it were. 

" I'd jest like to see the woman as 'ud 
come a-domineerin' over me ! Now, I'd 
jest like to see that female ! " 

But the butcher's wife said nothing. 

4c 4c « « « 

Things did not mend, however. Day after 
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day the butcher's wife did all the work, 
while the butcher did all the play ; the hard- 
earned money melted, and all the business 
that did not go to the dogs went to the 
butcher opposite. 

In the principal public-houses in the 
town the butcher's was one of the most 
familiar figures. He might be seen in one 
or another at any hour of the day, and often 
late into the night, standing beside the 
counter, or leaning up against it, with a glass 
beside him, laying down the law ; and he 
had one of those big voices that boom. 
Everybody else was shouted down when he 
began. If people contradicted him he roared 
at them, and silenced them as satisfac- 
torily to himself as if he had convinced 
them with honest argument. His favourite 
theme was the monstrous pretension of the , 
women of the present day, and the refrain 
to all that he said was always the same : 
" I'd jest like to see the woman as 'ud come 
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a-domineerin' over me ! Now, I'd jest like 
to see that female ! " 

And the sentiment was extremely popular 
in public-houses, where, however often it 
might be repeated, it never failed to be 
cordially received, and acclaimed by those 
present with deep '* 'ear, 'ears," as though 
it had been *' Rule Britannia," or *' The 
Queen, God bless 'er ! " 

Reports of the butcher's doings were 
continually brought by customers to the 
butcher's shop, but the butcher's wife said 
nothing. Only her lips became ever more 
tightly compressed, and she went about her 
business with the air of one who must make 
haste. Whether she chopped, scrubbed, or 
sewed, she did it with emphasis, and ex- 
pressed determination in the way she put 
the kettle on the fire or shut the door. Any- 
one who watched her ndght have known 
that something was coming; but no one 
watched her. People admired her, pitied 
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her, or blamed her, according to the size 
of their own hearts ; but none of them saw 
what was brewing. In fact, it is probable 
that she did not foresee it herself — that she 
acted when the time arrived on what we 
understand by impulse — I say what we 
understand, because I suspect that if we 
did but know, we should find that law under- 
Ues even the most apparently isolated of 
our impulses, which would appear as the out- 
come of connected circumstances, could we 
but see the circumstances consecutively; so 
that we only do what we must, whether we 
hke it or not, when we act decisively. 

At any rate, although the butcher's wife 
grew more and more desperate, after that 
first threat she never opened her hps on 
the subject of her husband's misdeeds, nor 
did she make any other move to reclaim him, 
until at last 

It was one summer evening, and everybody 
who was at leisure in the place was out and 

17 
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about — ^that is to say, everybody who was 
anybody to the butcher and his wife, the 
whole of their Uttle world. 

The butcher's wife had had a hard day. 
The weather had been stifling, much meat 
went wrong beyond the power of pickle to 
cover its defects ; customers were scarce, and 
the few who came were carping. Some people's 
tempers are as bad as the meat in hot weather ; 
strive as they may to keep them, their owners 
inevitably lose them sooner or later. 

Towards evening Mrs. Bamy came into 
the shop. 

" Well, Mrs. Durham," she said, glancing 
round, " an' 'ow's business ? " 

" Nicely, thank you, Mrs. Bamy," the 
butcher's wife rejoined — ^speaking, of course, 
from the point of view of business, not of 
truth; trade convention, hke many other 
conventions with which we are acquainted, 
prohibiting truth when it does not tend to 
encourage a customer. 
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Mrs. Bamy sniffed suspiciously, and put 
her basket down on the counter with a slap 
that set the bluebottles buzzing about the 
shop. She always dealt with Mrs. Durham, 
because she conceived she could drive a 
better bargain with her than with most ; 
but all Mrs. Durham's customers left the 
shop under that delusion. She was an ex- 
cellent business woman. 

'' I shouldn't 'ave thought meself it was 
a good time — not fur meat/' Mrs. Bamy 
remarked, glancing significantly at an iri- 
descent leg of mutton. 

" Well, it is and it isn't," the butcher's 
wife answered dispassionately. " There are 
bits 'ere and there that goes, of course ; 
but them as stands the 'eat becomes that 
tender, my word ! they are a treat ! You 
don't get nothin' hke 'em not w'en the 
weather's cold, you don't ; and I always 
says, customers' profits, wotever we lose." 

Her glance had wandered to some nice- 
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looking pieces of sirloin while she was speak- 
ing, and her shrewd little customer noted 
the bit upon which it rested. She looked 
in another direction, however, when she 
spoke again. 

" Is there anything in pertic'lar you*d 
recommend to-day ? " she inquired. 

The butcher's wife surveyed the meat 
as though fastidiously anxious to answer 
conscientiously. " Well, there are a many 
nice pieces,*' she said slowly. *' 'Ow much 
would you be wan tin' ? " 

" Oh, a goodish bit," said Mrs. Bamy. 
Then she looked at the little sirloin covet- 
ously. '* About that much," she added. 

''That's sold," said the butcher's wife, 
with a languid air, as if it really didn't 
matter to her whether it was or not. Mrs. 
Bamy's countenance dropped. "Least- 
ways," said the butcher's wife, rousing her- 
self up to her conscientious manner again — 
" leastways, I think " She consulted 
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one of the books. " No, I'm wrong," she 
said. " Mrs. Pentreath wanted it cheap, 
but I don't let a bit like that go cheap. It 
doesn't pay." 

'* Not even to a customer ? " Mrs. Bamy 
asked, with an insinuating smile. 

" Oh, well, of course, we do make a little 
difference to a reg'lar customer. That's 
business. I'll say a 'apenny a pound less 
to yew, for instance." 

" Not a penny ! " 

" No, I couldn't, really — ^not fur a prime 
bit like that. Even a 'apenny takes a big 
chip out of the profits, takin' the^ 'ot weather 
an' losses into consideration." 

Mrs. Bamy hesitated. ''Well, I'll 'ave 
it," she said at last, with a sigh. She was 
not so sure of her bargain on this occasion 
as she usually was, and her discomfiture was 
increased, moreover, by what she inter- 
preted as a sign of relief in the manner of 
the butcher's wife as she weighed the meat 
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and put it into the basket, and also by the 
pleasant, unofficial way in which she spoke 
when she remarked while so engaged : " The 
weather seems to be a-tempting many people 
out." 

" Yes/' said Mrs. Bamy, and malice came 
into her head as she spoke. " Yes. A'most 
the 'ole town. I saw your good man as I 
came up the street. But, lor ! when doestf t 
one see 'im ! 'E's always out an' about, 
enjoyin* 'imself Uke a retired gentleman. 
But why shouldn't 'e, Ven 'e 'as a wife like 
you to work fur 'im ! 'E's layin' down the 
law at the ' King and Country ' by this time, 
I reckon. 'E's generally there by now, the 
most reg'lar of any." 

'' Oh, indeed," said the butcher's wife. 

" Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Bamy, some- 
what tartly. Then, as that first shot seemed 
to have failed of its effect, she changed her 
tactics. *' Well, 'e do seem to enjoy 'im- 
self, your man, 'e do, an' there's a many as 
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ses 'e's a right of it. But what / ses is, 
if the woman's spere is 'ome, the man's spere 
is not the public-'ouse ; leastways, w'en 
'e's got a wife an' children, fur that's the 
game at which the money melts. I tells 
my man /'d not stan' it tame if 'e jined in 
sech carryings-on, an' the 'ole town talkin' 
and cryin' shame on 'im, /'d not. That's 
wot / ses I ' 

*' Oh, indeed ! " said the butcher's wife 
dispassionately. 

But when her customer had gone, she 
stiffened into an attitude of deep thought, 
and stood still for some time with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, and all her attention 
concentrated on what she had in her mind ; 
so that the world without vanished from her 
consciousness, and she neither heard the 
footsteps nor voices of the people passing in 
the street, nor the buzz of the bluebottles 
close at hand, nor saw the green boughs of 
the great trees uplifted, above the low roofs 
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of the houses opposite, to the bright sky, where 
the sunset colours luigered. 

Then all at once she roused herself. The 
boy came in from the back premises, and 
she told him to mind the shop awhile, speak- 
ing peremptorily. After which she went up 
stairs, but returned in a very short time, 
dressed in her best, and took what little 
money there was in the till. She glanced 
round the shop before she left it, repeated 
her order to the boy to look after the place, 
and then walked off down the street, but 
not hmrriedly. Her air was rather that of 
a person who is out on accustomed business 
than of one who is either perturbed or dis- 
tracted ; and the loiterers made way for her, 
just as lazy loiterers will make way good- 
naturedly for one who seems for the moment 
to be better employed than themselves, 
Most of the people she met knew her by 
sight, but nobody noticed anything in the 
least peculiar about her. So may any one 
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of us on occasion wend our wilful way unsus- 
pected through happy, careless crowds of 
people, who, if they could but see what we 
had in our minds, would be electrified into 
such interest as should secure us the most 
important place in their estimation for the 
time being. 

But the butcher*s wife passed on un- 
heeded into the saddler's shop. 

And just at that moment the butcher him- 
self was engaged in murdering the English 
language with much emphasis and to his 
own entire satisfaction at the top of his big 
voice, to a considerable audience of his 
fellow-townsmen at the '' King and Country." 

The " King and Country " was the most 
•brilliant pubHc in the place ; you saw there 
the largest plate-glass windows, the finest 
row of gas-jets reflected in the many mirrors, 
the biggest bar, and the best company. 
You had to pay, of course, for the gas and 
the glass, the mirrors, the bar and the com- 
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pany ; but the extra price, being tacked on 
to what you consumed, went down easily ; 
besides, what is money to a man when the 
mood to spend it is upon him ? On market 
days the principal farmers collected at the 
'* King and Country '* ; but on summer 
evenings, such as this, when little business 
was doing in the shops, it was patronized by 
the principal tradesmen, who used the place, 
for want of a better, perhaps, for the 
respectable purpose of conversation rather 
than for the beverages there to be obtained, 
of which, as a rule, they partook quite 
moderately. To this rule, however, there 
were some unfortunate exceptions, among 
whom the most notable was undoubtedly 
the butcher ; but that evening he was more 
intoxicated with his own eloquence than 
with his potations, as it happened, for he 
had been holding his audience in agreement 
on his favourite subject for a considerable 
time, and was now winding up his speech 
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with the accustomed formula amid much 
encouragement : " I should jest like to see 
the woman as 'ud come a-domineerin' over 
me ! I'd jest like to see that female. An' 
wot I ses I sticks to." 

As he uttered the last word, and before 
it could be acclaimed with the usual " 'ear, 
'ears," the swing-door was drawn back, and 
there entered in her Sunday clothes the 
butcher's wife. 

The company at the " King and Country " 
was struck motionless, stiffened by sheer 
astonishment. Hands were suspended in 
the act of raising glasses. Some who held 
mugs to their mouths kept them there, 
although they were empty. A barmaid, 
who was holding a tankard to a tap, let the 
beer overflow as it Usted, while she stared. 
One man who had a Ughted match in his 
hand did not perceive it when it burnt his 
fingers ; and mouths that had been opened 
to speak remained open, set immovably. 
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But after the first surprised glance of 
recognition, all eyes were turned from the 
butcher's wife to the butcher. He, Uke the 
rest, had stiffened into the attitude in which 
he stood when the door opened — ^the atti- 
tude into which he had thrown himself in 
order to give all possible effect to his perora- 
tion. His fist, which had rebounded from 
the thump he gave the counter in order 
to emphasize those last words, " An' wot 
I ses I sticks to," remained in the air. 
But the colour left his face, the alcohol fumes 
cleared from his brain, and he was suddenly 
seized upon by a terrible dread. 

" Somethin' 'as 'appened ! " he ejaculated 
with dry lips, in a husky voice. 

" No, my man," said his wife ; "but some- 
thing is goin' to 'appen. I gave yew fair 
wamin', but yew wouldn't be warned, and 
now you'll suffer the consequences. 'Ere 
you air and 'ere yew is from momin' till 
night, day in, day out, drink, drink, drink — 
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and jaw — an* if yew' re not broke this minnit 
it isn't yer fault, and, at any rate, it'll not 
be long before yew are broke if miracles don't 
'appen. Pve done all that mortal woman 
can do, both for yew and the business, and 
I've done yew no good by it, I've argued 
wi' yew and I've let yew alone. I've made 
yew comfortable, and I've neglected yew. 
I've done all as I ought, as fur as I know, 
an' I've maybe done some things as I 
oughtn't. But be that 'ow it may, it can't 
be 'elped now. All I know is, I've done 
everything as I could think of but one 
thing ; and that one thing I've come to do 
now afore it's too late. I'm 'ere to put the 
sense of sin in yew through suiferin' by 
workin' on yer feelin's in the one way as is 
left to me. It was borne in upon me this 
very evenin' that ever is, standin' there in 
the shop, after I'd 'ad to listen to some 
remarks on the subject of yer conduct 
which it wasn't a pleasant thing not fur yer 
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wife to 'ear. I was fair put to after that 
woman had gone, to think what I should 
do to save yer, and as I cast about in my 
own mind, these words come to me all of a 
sudden, an' they're the words of Scripture. 
An' the moment they come to me I knew 
it was the Lord 'isself as sent 'em fur a 
prescription as 'ud cure yew : ' A whip fur 
the *orse, a bridle fur the ass, and a rod fur 
the fool's back ' / " 

She had kept her right hand behind her 
from the moment that she entered, but now 
she slowly brought it forward, and the 
paralyzed people discovered that she was 
grasping a heavy brand-new dog-whip. 

The butcher fixed his eyes upon it, and 
his jaw dropped; if it had been a serpent 
it could not have magnetized him more 
effectually. And his wife gave him no time 
to recover himself. When she had spoken, 
she went swiftly up to him, caught him 
behind by the collar, jerked him away from 
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the counter, and began to thrash him. All 
the force which her arm had found by doing 
his work, by scrubbing, and chopping, and 
Ufting, she put into that thrashing, and 
nobody interfered. Emphatically the strokes 
fell, and the butcher wriggled in her deter- 
mined grasp in a helpless sort of way, but 
offered no real resistance. He was a man 
of slow parts, and the onslaught had been 
so sudden, he was stunned by it. Fissle, 
fissle, fissle went their feet upon the floor 
as the lash descended ; but that was the 
only soimd. The company looked on with 
strained attention, and shifted their ground 
involuntarily to see better or to keep clear 
of the lash ; but not a single exclamation 
was uttered, so tense was the moment. 

" There ! " said the butcher's wife at 
last, giving her husband a final shake and 
push, which settled him in a heap on the 
floor at her feet. " There ! ye miserable 
drunken wisp,'* she panted, " there yew 
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are, shamed in the eyes of every man as 
calls *isself a man in this 'ere town ! An' 
there's nothin' fur yew to do but to sneak 
off out of the place, or else to stay an' pull 
yerself together like a man, an' get up 
momin's, an' set to work, an' earn by in- 
dustry and thrift all the respect yew've lost 
by idleness an' extravagance. // yer a man, 
that's wot yew'll do. An' I ask every gentle- 
man 'ere if I 'aven't a right of it ! " 

" 'Ear ! 'ear ! " fell solemnly from all 
sides as the "Amens" fall in church. 



Well, and what followed ? 

Just what one wouldn't have expected. 
The prescription had the desired effect. 
The butcher did pull himself together, and 
he went to work with such good purpose, 
that they made him mayor of the town twice 
running. But to the end of his days he 
stuck to his favourite formula, only in a 
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slightly altered form, and he was always a 
boastful man. 

" Well/' he would say, " what I've alius 
said is, I'd like to see the woman as 'ud 
come a-domineerin' over me. Now, I ses, 
I'd jest like to see that female. And, praise 
the Lord, I do see that female. There's on'y 
one woman in this 'ere place as could 'a' 
done it, an' that woman me own lawful 
wife. An' if yew*!! shew me 'er equal any- 
where 'ereabouts, or any other woman as 
could 'a' done what she did, I'd be greatly 
obliged to yew." 



18 



The Man in the Scented Coat. 

JosEPHA, well known for her talents, much 
loved for her charming personality, a Uttle 
alarming to her friends on account of her 
occasional eccentricities, but always in- 
teresting, was having tea late one winter's 
afternoon with a lady who lived in one of 
those great sarcophagous houses in Portland 
Place, a gloomy region, suggestive of merry 
microbes seeking whom they may devour. 
Several times Josepha had risen to go, but 
her friend was loath to lose her, and dark- 
ness had descended upon them, the lamps 
had been lighted and the curtains drawn 
long before they finally shook hands. 

" How do you mean to get back ? " her 

friend asked. 

274 
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" By train," Josepha rejoined ; " the 
quickest and warmest way. It is only a 
step to the station." 

They parted at the head of the stairs, her 
hostess returned to the drawing-room, and 
Josepha ran down into the hall. 

" There is a dense fog, madam," the foot- 
man said, standing with his hand on the 
latch of the door, but hesitating to open 
it. " Shall I call a cab ? " 

" Let me see the fog ? " she answered. 

He opened the door, and the light 

in the hall fell upon what looked like a 

thunder cloud filling up the aperture. She 

could see nothing through it, not the twinkle 

of the nearest lamps, nor could she hear a 

sound. For a moment the mist seemed solid 

as a wall, but the heat of the house meeting 

it melted its density, frayed it at the edges, 

and released it, so that it came streaming 

into the hall, fast filling it with vapour, 

which rapidly spread itself over every- 

i8» 
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thing, gauzily, like a veil, bedimming the 
briUiant lamps, shrouding the luxurious fur- 
nishments, and adding to all that touch of 
mystery which dignifies commonplace or- 
dinary elegance with interest. 

" I never saw anything like it I " she ex- 
claimed, stepping out into the portico. 

" You'll surely not attempt to walk, 
madam," the man remonstrated. *' You'll 
lose yourself the first few yards." 

" Oh, impossible ! " she said. *' I know 
the way so well. And I never was out in 
anything like this before." 

With the words on her lips, she ran down 
the steps, and it was as if she had plunged 
into space, she was so instantly engulfed. 
In reality she was only a few yards from 
the door, clinging to an area railing, gasping 
and giddy, trying to collect herself. The 
first few breaths of the sulphur-laden fog 
were like pure smoke ; she thought for a 
moment she should suffocate. She was in- 
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clined to return to the house, but hesitated, 
and walked on a little way, guiding herself 
by the railing. Then she decided that she 
would go back, and turned about to do so. 
It was a fatal move, for she had no sooner 
let go of the railing than she lost it ; and at 
the same time, she discovered that it was 
impossible to see any houses at all, let alone 
find a particular one. Whether she had 
gone round twice in her bewilderment, or 
come to a turn in the street, she could not 
teU; but the railing ought to have been 
on her left, and, with outstretched hand, 
she moved cautiously sidewa)^, expecting 
to come in contact with it. The next thing 
she did, however, was to stiunble off the 
curb into the roadway. The house she had 
left in Portland Place was close to a turn, 
and she now supposed that she had somehow 
rounded the comer, and was going down 
another street. If so, it would lead her 
into Portland Road, and, once there, she 
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thought she should easily find the station, 
or someone to direct her. So far she had 
not encountered a soul or heard a sound 
of trafl&c, and this silence in a neighbour- 
hood usually teeming with life and move- 
ment, had a strange effect upon her — an 
effect, not exactly exhilarating, but certainly 
exciting. She found herself being rapidly 
wound up into the mood for adventures. 
Her quick imagination began to present 
possibilities to her. She might easily have 
to wander on all night. Heaven knew 
whither; and she might encounter people, 
desirable or undesirable, but interesting, at 
all events. She might be run over too — 
and just as she realized the danger a great 
thing like a mountain moving loomed up 
over her, coming down upon her, but at a 
foot pace, fortunately. It was probably 
an omnibus which had strayed on to the 
pavement. 
*' You'd better pull up, John," a voice 
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shouted hoarsely. '* We're all out on 
it.'' 

Josepha was about to address the voice 
when another vehicle came into her con- 
sciousness. This is the only way to express 
it, for she could neither hear nor see it pro- 
perly; she just perceived it. Two bright 
lamps from it made two illuminated circles 
in the yellow mist^ which did not, however, 
render anything the more distinct. 

" Sheer off," said someone up in the air. 
'* Sheer off if there's any pusson or thing 
there, fur I'm dashed if I can either 'old my 
'orse still or drive 'im on." 

'* Where are we ? " Josepha shrieked up 
to him. 

" Blowed if I know, my dear," he an- 
swered. " If it isn't Peckham it's Picca- 
dilly, or may be Portland Place." 

" That's a p — ^posterous statement," said 
the driver of the other vehicle. 

" 'Old on, mate," said the first speaker. 
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" You'll knock me off my box if you do that 
again/' 

Then they both laughed loudly, the 
horses began to prance on the pavement, 
making a hideous clattering with their iron 
hoofs, and Josepha, moving with outstretched 
hands, got hastily out of the way. 

The next thing she realized was greater 
darkness, if possible, and a current of fresh 
air. She must have come into a more open 
space. The fog had affected the gas, and 
the lamps were either out altogether or 
reduced to ineffectual sparks. Josepha had 
stumbled up against a lamp-post, and now 
stood holding on to it. All about her was 
absolute silence. Nothing moved that she 
could perceive. It was as if she herself were 
the centre of a universe of frightful fog. 

As she stood there, not knowing what to 
do next, she suddenly found herself think- 
ing of growing flowers — ^flowers in a warm 
garden, with the summer sun on them. It 
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was the perfume of flowers which made 
her thmk of them, a heavy perfume, of 
which she was distinctly conscious for some 
time before it strack her as strange that 
there should be an actual perfume in such 
an atmosphere. She looked round to dis- 
cover from whence it came — ^looked, that 
is to say, if it could be called looking when 
there was nothing to be seen but a sort of 
shine through a thick cloud. The perfume 
had been quite strong when she first noticed 
it, but now she found that it was growing 
gradually fainter, and, without any formed 
intention, she began to walk on, following 
the direction from which it seemed to come, 
and guiding herself by the sense of smell 
instead of the sense of sight. She went 
on pretty rapidly, moving her arms in 
front of her, as if she were swinmiing, to 
save herself from coming into collision with 
things; and as she advanced, the perfume 
became more distinct, so that she knew that 
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she was on the right track. Who was the 
perfumed person ? she wondered, and what 
should she do when she came up with her — 
or him ? Ask the way, she supposed ; and 
even as she determined to do so, she found 
in front of her what seemed to be two 
shadows of unequal height moving in the 
mist — ^shadows of men, she concluded, but 
more by their voices than from what she 
coul4 see of them as she overtook them. 
Whether they were the voices of gentlemen 
or not she had no time to decide, for just as 
she came abreast of them, a band of roughs^ 
carrying links, rushed out upon them from 
somewhere, howling a discordant chorus. 
By the Ught of the links Josepha now saw, 
with relief, that they were well-dressed men, 
and presumably gentlemen, whom she had 
overtaken, and she would have claimed their 
protection could she have made herself 
heard; but this was impossible because of 
the din kept up by the roughs, who had 
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surrounded all three, and were dancing about 
them, howling and jeering like fiends. The 
gentlemen seemed singularly alarmed for 
their own safety, and tried to break through 
the circle, now on this side and now on that, 
to the great delight of the louts, who sepa- 
rated as if to let them pass, but when they 
made for the gap, closed up again with shouts 
of derision. 

Josepha, afraid that if they made their 
escape she would be left alone in the 
hands of the enemy, kept close behind 
them. 

One of the gentlemen was tall and thin, 
the other short and stout. The latter had 
a white silk muffler wound round his throat, 
so as to conceal the lower part of his face ; 
and it was from his coat that the strong 
perfiraie proceeded. 

" My, ain't 'e a rosebud ! '' yelled one of 
the roughs. " You could smell 'im a mile 
off/' 
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'* I knaow *im ! I knaow 'oo the little 
fat un is," another shouted excitedly. " I 
see 'im in the percession, bowui' like this, 
wi' 'is 'at off." 

" It is ! " " It is I " " It's 'im ! " 

" 'E's mufflin' up 'is ole face." 

" 'E's got a beard under 'is muffler." 

" Let's give 'im three cheers." 

" Let's duck 'im. We don't want to sup- 
port no more blamed expensive royal aristo- 
crats, we don't." 

" 'Ere's a princess, too ! " 

" 'Ow much fur a kiss, yer 'ighness ? " 

The roughs pressed closer and closer. 
Both gentlemen were too anxious to make 
their own escape to think of Josepha ; but 
the latter was watching her opportunity. 
It came of the recklessness of their tor- 
mentors, who hurried them on, heedless of 
where they might be going, till finally they 
ran into a heavy dray, drawn by two huge 
horses, which had been pulled up close to 
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the curb, and compelled to stop there, fog- 
bound, waiting for the air to clear. When 
the lights of the links flared in their eyes, 
the horses became unmanageable, swerved, 
plunged, and finally bolted right through the 
roughs, scattering them. Josepha saw the 
man in the scented coat wrest a link from one 
of the lads, and hand it to his companion. 
Then both set off as hard as they could go, 
and Josepha followed them. The link was 
not enough to light them, but they must 
have known where they were pretty well, 
for they pursued their way without hesita- 
tion, and at such a rate that Josepha could 
not catch up with them. She called to them, 
but if they heard, they only hmried on the 
faster. There was not a soul to be seen but 
themselves, and not a cab or a carriage. The 
air was less stagnant now, happily. A 
breeze had arisen, and was swirling the fog 
about, and Josepha could both breathe and 
see better. 
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The gentlemen turned into what appeared 
to be a long, wide street, with shops on both 
sides of it, all of which were shut. Half 
way up, they dashed at a narrow black door, 
which seemed to be pinched for room be- 
tween the shutters of two great shop win- 
dows. The man in the scented coat 
hurriedly thumped on the door in a peculiar 
manner. It was instantly opened, and he 
and his companion passed in. Josepha 
arrived in time to prevent the door being 
shut again, and entered also, without cere- 
mony. The door must have been worked 
from above, for there was no one near it. 
It shut of itself when Josepha let it go. 
A dim lamp burning on a bracket showed 
that it opened directly on to a narrow, steep 
staircase between two walls. The gentlemen 
had disappeared by this time, and Josepha 
ran up after them intrepidly. At the top 
she found herself in a very ordinary sort 
of parlour, the furniture of which belonged 
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to the green rep period. A round table, 
with a lamp upon it, stood in the middle of 
the room, and there were some cheap en- 
gravings on the walls. The fireplace was at 
the end on her left as she entered, and in 
the recess on the left-hand side of it there 
stood a tall mahogany bookcase full of 
books. The tall gentleman had extinguished 
the link, and now stood fumbling with the 
bookcase, which presently revolved as if 
on a pivot, disclosing an inner room beyond. 
The gentlemen were passing through the 
aperture when Josepha called, *' Stop I Wait 
for me ! ** The man in the scented coat 
turned round in consternation. His face was 
still half hidden by the muffler, and he 
spoke through it, with a slight intonation as 
of a foreigner whose EngUsh is excellent, or 
an Englishman very much accustomed to 
speak foreign languages. 

" May I ask whom I have the honour to 
address, madam ? " he said stiffly. 
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"Alice in Wonderland/' Josepha re- 
joined. "Oh! I am out of breath! Why 
didn't you stop when I called to you ? " 

Both gentlemen stood looking at her 
much embarrassed. At last the tall one 
said to the other, "A spy, I suppose, sir. 
This is extremely imfortimate." 

Josepha walked up to him and took off 
her hat and veil. She was one of the best- 
known women of the day, her portraits 
were everywhere, and the man in the scented 
coat recognized her face the moment he 
saw it. 

" Surely I have the honour to address /' 

he said, with a bow. 

" That is my name," Josepha answered, 
curtsying to the pair. 

Then there was an awkward pause. The 
bookcase had revolved end on to her, leaving 
an aperture on either side, in which the gen- 
tlemen remained standing, the tall one on 
the right, the short one on the left, looking^ 
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from Josepha's point of view, like the little 
figures that live in pasteboard castles on 
cottage mantelpieces, and pop in and out 
to tell the weather. To her own astonish- 
ment, she burst out laughing; 

" May I ask, madam," said the man in 
the scented coat, very stiffly, *' if there is 
anything we can do to oblige you." 

*' Thank you, yes," Josepha answered, 
still unable to control her coimtenance. It 
was one of her weaknesses that she dearly 
loved a joke, and never could resist the temp- 
tation to indulge in one whatever it might 
cost her. " I shall be greatly obUged if 
you will kindly give me food, rest, and shelter 
till the fog is over, and then see me safe 
home." 

" Madam / " the tall man began. 

" No, really," Josepha interrupted him, 
raising her hand and speaking in a tone of 
remonstrance ; " I could not think of im- 
posing on your good nature to any greater 

19 
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extent. I lost mysdf in the fog, and don't 
in the least know where I am ; but I plaoe 
myself under your protection with confidence, 
and rely altogether upon your discretion." 

The man in the scented coat bowed pro- 
foundly, then stepped out of his aperture 
as if to make way for her to pass. " I thank 
you, madam, for your confidence," he said, 
" and I promise you that it shall not be 
misplaced. And to prove that / also rely 
upon your discretion, I venture to ask you to 
come this way '' 

"Sir/*' the tall man remonstrated, pop- 
ping out of his aperture. 

The other waved him back impatiently, 
and Josepha passed into the inner room ; the 
gentlemen followed her. Then the book- 
case, answering to a touch, noiselessly re- 
volved upon its pivot, closing the aper- 
tures. They were now in a good-sized apart- 
ment, furnished in heavy, costly, hotel 
fashion, with saddlebag chairs, gilt con- 
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soles, and engravings ; but no mirrors. In 
the centre of the room was a table covered 
with green baize, and on one of the consoles 
were piles of packs of cards. A large lamp 
stood in the middle of the table, so shaded 
that the light fell only on the cloth, the 
faces of those who might sit round being 
left in comparative obscurity. Josepha drew 
her own conclusions from these arrange- 
ments, but her countenance remained im- 
movable. She threw herself into an easy 
chair, pillowed her head on the back of it, 
and looked up at the ceiling. 

" Oh, I am so glad to sit down ! " she 
exclaimed. 

The perfectly unaffected, simple, cheerful 
human nature of her began to delight the 
man in the scented coat. He took off his 
muffler, drew up a chair, and sat down to 
talk to her. Finding him so good-natured, 
she felt some compunction for imposing her 
presence upon him. " I do hope my in- 

19* 
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trusion is not causing you any serious incon- 
venience/' she said. 

" Not at all," he answered. " I have 
merely changed a pleasant arrangement for 
a still pleasanter one. My — eh — that gentle- 
man " 

" Shall we call him Colonel Perturbation 
for convenience sake ? " Josepha suggested. 

" By all means ; and do me the favour to 
call me " 

" The Man in the Scented Coat," Josepha 
ventured, seeing him hesitate. 

"Capital! "he said. "Colonel Perturba; 
tion will put off the guests I expected in 
order to leave me full Hberty to do my best 
to entertain the — eh — charming guest I did 
not expect." 

Colonel Perturbation had been busying 
himself about the room, and now Josepha 
saw to her surprise that there was another 
person present, a sort of waiter-man, of 
furtive appearance, with a chronic curve in 
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his back as if he were saving himself the 
trouble of bowing incessantly by holding 
himself always in the attitude of a bow. 
He was laying a table, and Josepha observed 
that everything was being sent up from 
below on a lift, the shaft of which was on 
the wall outside, the dishes being taken in 
through a window, which was obscured 
by thick opaque glass, and, when shut, fitted 
closely. This arrangement prevented any 
sound being conducted by the shaft. It was 
also evident that the lift was strong enough 
to be used on occasion for heavier weights 
than dishes. Colonel Perturbation busied 
himself in superintending the arrangements. 
He had a fair skin tanned to a sandy colour, 
his hair and moustache being of much the 
same shade, which gave him that curiously 
dried-up look fair men sometimes have in 
middle life. He wore rings up to the first 
joint of the third finger of either hand, with 
a variety of stones in them, the different 
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colours of which produced a tawdry effect. 
The deference which he paid to his stout 
companion was somewhat intennittent, Uke 
that of an inferior who forgets himself every 
now and then, and presumes. While they 
waited, the Man in the Scented Coat kept 
up an animated conversation with Josepha ; 
but, in spite of the utmost effort to be polite, 
he could not keep his eyes from wandering 
to the packs of cards piled upon the console. 
They were within reach, and at last, as if 
the temptation were too strong for him, he 
possessed himself of one of them, stripped 
off the outside wrapper, and began to stay 
his hunger to be handling them, by slowly 
shuffling them, until Josepha, not able to 
stand it any longer, took pity on him. 

*' Shall we have a game ? " she said. 

The change that came over him, the 
lightening and brightening of his whole being, 
was extraordinary ; but it was pitiable also, 
and pathetic. 
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They sat down at the card-table, and 
began a childish game of betting on the card 
that should turn up. The luck fluctuated 
at first from one to the other, but finally 
set in steadily in favour of the Man in the 
Scented Coat, and by the time supper was 
ready he had won all Josepha's money, and 
every ornament she had on. The effect of 
his success was interesting. Beaming about 
him during the meal, he described, with 
much animation to Colonel Perturbation, 
the unexpected runs which had come upon 
various suits, the curious way in which cer- 
tain cards had turned up again in pack after 
pack, proving how impossible it would be 
to use the same pack twice satisfactorily, as 
Josepha, to his horror, had suggested that 
they should. His recollection of the details 
was extraordinary. Only once was he at 
fault, and then he called for a fresh pack, 
and recovered the clue when he had cleared 
a space, and spread out the cards on the table 
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before him. Josepha watched him as he sat 
there (they were still at the supper-table) 
in a high-backed armchair, which he filled 
to overflowing, holding his bearded chin in 
his left hand, a part of the pack in his right, 
and gazing, with absorbed concentration in 
his large, full eyes, at the cards he had laid 
out before him on the white cloth ; and she 
could not help thinking of the part such a 
man might play in hfe if only he devoted 
himself with the same conscientious intelli- 
gence to nobler pursuits. 

Colonel Perturbation having offered Jose- 
pha a cigarette, which she accepted, they 
continued to sit there, smoking and chatting. 
One subject of interest led on to another, 
and the time went well enough to be for- 
gotten ; and the fog had cleared ; and still 
they sat and talked, and might have con- 
tinued to sit and talk much longer, too, but 
for another interruption. 

Without warning, the window of the lift 
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flew open, and the waiter-man appeared in a 
state of breathless agitation. 

" Gentlemen " he gasped. 

The gentlemen jumped to their feet. 

" Must we take to the Uft ? '' the Man in 
the Scented Coat demanded. 

The waiter-man signified that they must. 
Colonel Perturbation made for the Uft in- 
continently, but the Man in the Scented Coat 
waited to secure his silk muffler, and to 
gather up his winnings from the card-table 
and pocket them. 

Only one at a time could descend. The 
Man in the Scented Coat suggested politely 
that Josepha should go first ; but Josepha 
objected. She did not know what might 
await her at the bottom — well-water, or a 
rope or dagger being among the possi- 
biHties- which she rapidly foresaw. 

" You'd better go first yourself, sir/' 
Colonel Perturbation urged in an agitated 
manner. The Man in the Scented Coat 
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stepped on to the lift, and descended into 
darkness. There was what seemed to be a 
long interval before the machine reappeared. 
When it stopped, Colonel Perturbation .al- 
most pushed Josepha on to it. The waiter- 
man showed her how to work the apparatus, 
and warned her that it was a goodish way 
down, but someone would " holler " when it 
was time to stop. She went on and on so 
long, however, and at such a rapid rate, that 
she thought she must be in the bottomless 
pit by the time she heard the shout. There 
was no Ught in the lift, and none where she 
stopped ; but the Man in the Scented Coat 
announced that he was there, awaiting 
her. 

'* Hold out your hand to me," he said, 
" and don't be alarmed. I will see you 
safely home." 

She gave him her left hand, and he hurried 
her on and on in the dark, all she knew of 
it being that they were walking on some soft 
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substance, probably clay. She did not see 
Colonel Perturbation or the waiter-man again, 
nor did she ask any questions. When at 
last they stopped, her companion opened a 
door. It led into a quiet street, and when 
shut looked like an innocent garden gate in 
a high brick wall, over which branches of 
trees showed reassuringly. A close carriage 
was drawn up to the curb ; the door was 
held open by a servant in black, and Josepha 
entered at the request of her companion, 
who followed her, having first asked where 
she wished to be put down, and repeated to 
the coachman the address she gave. 

" You are a cool-headed lady," he re- 
marked, as they drove off rapidly. 

" Yes, I am cool headed," she answered. 
" I am fond of life, and devote myself to the 
study of it in aU its phases ; and this leads 
to occasional adventures ; but I am pre- 
pared for anything. I have a little com- 
panion here which I always carry in case of 
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accidents." As she spoke, she touched his 
hand for a moment with something hard 
and cold. " I know that that is a melo- 
dramatic touch/' she said. '' But the boun- 
dary between melodrama and true tragedy 
is ill-defined ; the one passes on to the other 
often, unexpectedly." 

Her companion sat still for some time, 
reflecting. 

'*What shall you say about this adven- 
ture ? " he asked at last in an easy manner, 
which, however, did not conceal a very real 
anxiety from Josepha's quick intuition. It 
was still pitch dark outside, but they could 
see each other distinctly enough by the light 
of the carriage lamps. 

" How do you mean ? " she asked blandly. 

" Well," he began, with embarrassment, 
" will you think it necessary to tell — eh — 
shaU you think our conversation sufficiently 
interesting to repeat ? " 

She gave him that smiling look-direct 
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which makes the meaning of an answer 
somewhat uncertain. " In matters of this 
kind, I hope I shall always answer to ex- 
pectation," she said. This diplomatic reply 
was as unsatisfactory as she could make it, 
to punish him for the doubt implied in his 
question. 

He smiled, however, and bowed; then, 
after a little pause, which she felt to be ten- 
tative, he said, " I trust you utterly." 

" Just in so far as you trust me you will 
find me loyal," she assured him. 

" I hope you will remember this evening 
not unpleasantly," he said. 

" It will be associated in my mind with 
many interesting impressions," she repHed. 

" May I venture to hope that we shall 
meet again ? " he asked. 

She answered slowly, " In that your wishes 

must be consulted." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Months passed, and not a single soul had 
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received a hint of that night's adventure 
— not even a hint that there had been an 
adventure. Then one day Colonel Pertur- 
bation appeared before Josepha canying a 
costly present. 

" I have been sent," he said, " to offer 
this as a tribute of respect to a woman who 
can hold her tongue." 

" Take back your tribute," Josepha an- 
swered with royal scorn. '* It would not 
have been accepted at any time. But this 
offer of it to me now means that I have, 
been on my trial all these months. I should 
have been trusted, not tried. That is my 
message to your master." 



The Undefitiable. 

A FANTASIA. 

That certain Something. 

RUSKIN. 

It was a hot summer evening, and I had 
gone into the studio after dinner to sit 
opposite my last-accomplished work, and 
smoke a cigarette to add to my joy in the 
contemplation thereof. It is a great mo- 
ment even for a great artist when he can sit 
and sigh in solitary satisfaction before a 
finished picture. I had looked at it while I 
was waiting for dinner, and even in that 
empty hour it had seemed most masterly ; 
so that now, when I may perhaps — ^if I 
apologize in advance for the unacademical 
vulgarism of the idea — ^be allowed to say 

303 
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that I was comfortably replete, I expected 
to feel in it that which surpasses the merely 
masterly of talent (to which degree of ex- 
cellence ordinary painters, undowered by 
the divine afflatus, may attain by eminent 
industry) and approaches the superb — 
ecstatic. Well, in a word, if I may venture 
— ^with all becoming difl&dence, and only, 
it will be understood, for the good-natured 
purpose of making myself intelligible to the 
general reader — ^if I may venture to quote 
a remarkable critic of mine, a most far- 
seeing fellow, who, in recognizing the early 
promise of my work, in the early days when 
I was still struggUng to scale those heights 
to which I afterwards so successfully at- 
tained, aptly described whatever of merit 
I had then displayed as " the undefimable 
of genius" — ^this was what I had come to 
recognize on the great canvas before me, 
to feel, to revel in, to know in the utmost 
significance of the term as something all- 
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comprehensive enough to be evident to the 
meanest maa's capacity in its power to make 
him feel, while yet remaining beyond the 
range of language to convey. I had sat 
sotne time, however ; my cigarette was half 
finished; the enjoyable sensation of having 
dined was uninterrupted by any feeling of 
regret on the subject of what I had eaten. 
I had, in fact, forgotten v/hat I had eaten, 
which, when the doctor has put us imder 
stoppages, as the miUtary phrase is, and we 
have, nevertheless, ventured upon forbidden 
fruit, I take to be a proof that we have done 
so with impunity. The balmy summer air 
blew in upon me freshly from the garden 
through the south lattice of the studio ; 
blackbird and thrush no longer Ulted their 
love-songs — ^it was late ; but a nightingale 
from the top of a tall tree, unseen, filled the 
innermost recesses of audition with inimitable 
sound. The hour, the scene — ^and the man, 
I may say — ^were all that is best calculated 
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tp induce the proper appreciation of a noble 
work of art ; and the pale grey shades oi 
evening had been dispelled by the radiant 
intensity of the electric light ; but, although 
I had reclined in a deep easy-chair long 
enough to finish a cigarette, not a single fibre 
of feeling had responded to the call of the 
canvas upon it. I felt the freshness, the 
nightingale's note in the stillness ; that luxu- 
rious something of kinship which comes from 
the near neighbourhood of a great city with 
companionable effect when one is well dis- 
posed. But the work of art before me 
moved me no more than a fresh canvas 
standing ready stretched upon the easel, 
with paints and palette lying ready for use 
beside it would have done— not so much, 
in fact, for such preparations were only 
made when a new idea was burning in my 
being to be expressed ; I should have been 
feeling it then ; but now I was conscious of 
nothing mote entrancing than the cold ashes 
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of an old one. Yes 1 cold ashes, quite ex- 
tinct, they were, and I found myself forced 
' to acknowledge it, although, of course, I 
assured myself at the same time that the 
fault was in my mood of the moment, not 
in the picture. If I went out into the 
streets and brought in a varied multitude 
to gaze, I never doubted but that I should 
hear them shout again those paeans of praise 
to which I had long become accustomed — 
accustomed, too, as we are to the daily 
bread which we eat without much thought 
or appetite, but cannot do without. But 
certainly on this particular evening, while I 
gazed, persistent thoughts obtruded them- 
selves instead of refined sensations. As I 
rounded that exquisite arm I remembered 
now that I had had in my mind the plea- 
surable certainty that the smiles of the 
Lady Catherine Claridge, her little invita- 
tions to " come when you have nothing 
better to do — ^but not on my regular day, 

20* 
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you know. You will always find me at 
home/' and her careless-seeming hint of 
a convenient horn*, meant as much as I 
cared to claim. There had been in her blush, 
I knew, the material for my Uttle romance 
of that season. And then, as I flecked in 
those floating clouds, I had been calculating 
the cost of these little romances, and de- 
ciding the siun it would be necessary to set 
upon this picture, in order to cover the more 
than usually extravagant outlay which would 
be entailed by her gentle ladyship's idea of 
my princely habits. When I was engaged 
upon those love-limpid eyes, it had occurred 
to me to calculate how much a year I should 
lose by spending the price of this picture, 
instead of reserving it as capital to be in- 
vested ; and here I had asked myself, 
was it wise to lavish so much on one caprice ? 
Then suddenly my mind had glanced off 
to the last Lev6e. I had certainly been 
slighted on that occasion — obviously neg- 
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lected — allowed to pass with the kind of 
nod of recognition which does for a faithful 
lackey. At the recollection of it my fore- 
head contracted with anger, the pride of 
performance forsook me, my effect had not 
come to those eyes, and I threw down my 
brush in disgust. I had gone over all that 
ground afterwards, for it is well known that 
I am nothing if not painstaking, and, in- 
deed, my work is everywhere quoted in proof 
of the assertion that genius obviously is an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. But now 
again, as I gazed, the effect that I had tried 
for was absent ; the whole work answered 
no more to my expectation than if it had 
been altogether stale, flat, and unprofitable ; 
and there gradually took possession of me a 
great amazement, not to say alarm, as I 
forced myself to acknowledge that there must 
be some blunting of my faculties to accoimt 
for the powerlessness of the picture to move 
me as it ought. What could be the matter 
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^th me ? Loss of nerve-power ? Visions 
of delicate artistic susceptibilities injured 
when not actually wiped out by the coarse 
influences of indigestion, horrid possibilities, 
had begun to assail me rudely, when the 
ringing of the studio bell suddenly startled 
me back to my normal state of mind. It 
rang once sharply, and, although it is not 
my habit to answer bells for myself, I arose 
on some unaccountable impulse, and, going 
to the outer door of the studio, which opened 
on to a flight of steps leading down into the 
road, did so on this occasion. 

A young woman was waiting without. 
The electric light from behind me fell full 
upon her face. I did not think her parti- 
cularly attractive in appearance, and the 
direct look of her eyes into mine was posi- 
tively distasteful. It was the kind of glance 
which either fascinates or creates a feeling 
of repulsion. Coming from a creature whose 
exterior does not please, such a glance inevit- 
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ably repels, especially if there is anything 
commanding in it, and more particularly 
the command of a strong nature in an in- 
ferior position, when it is likely to cause a 
degree of irritation which would, amongst 
unrefined people, result in an outburst of 
rough hostility ; but with us, of course, only 
expresses itself in a courtly coldness. 

" Do you want a model ? *' the young 
woman asked, speaking without a particle 
of respect or apology, as if to an equal. 

I would have answered in the negative 
shortly, and shut the door, but for — I had 
it just now, but for the moment it has 
escaped me. However, I shall remember 
it by and by, and for the present it is only 
necessary to state that I did not say 
*' No/' and shut the door. I hesitated. 

"You can't tell, of course, until you see 
me,'' the applicant pursued in a confident 
tone. " I had better come in and show 
myself," 
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And involuntarily I stood aside to let her 
pass, conscious at the same time that I was 
bending my body from the waist, although 
I certainly never meant to bow to a model. 
My position necessitates so many bows, 
however, that it has really become more 
natural for me to acknowledge the approach 
of a fellow-creature so, than in any other 
posture. 

Ah ! now I recall what it was that had 
made me hesitate — ^her voice. It was not 
the voice of a common model. And as she 
passed into the studio before me now, she 
struck me as not being a common person of 
any kind. Someone in distress, I thought, 
driven to earn an honest penny. All sorts 
of people come in this way to us artists, 
and we do what we can for them without 
asking questions. Sometimes we get an 
invaluable model with distinct marks of 
superior breeding, in this way; a king's 
daughter, displaying in every lineament the 
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glory of race, which inspires. Oftener it is 
a pretty " young lady " out of a situation. 
The latter appears in every academy by the 
name of some classical celebrity. But then, 
again, we have applicants like the present, 
not attractive, whom it would be folly to 
engage to sit, however willing we may be 
to oblige them by employing them. In such 
cases a sovereign or so is gratefully accepted, 
as a rule, and there the matter ends ; and 
I had put my hand in my pocket now as I 
followed my visitor in, thinking for a mo- 
ment that I could satisfy her with such 
substantial proof of S3anpathy, and get rid 
of her ; but directly she stopped and turned 
to me, I felt an unaccountable delicacy 
about doing so. "This is no beggar, no 
ordinary object of charity,*' I thought ; 
" it would be an insult to offer her anything 
that she has not earned.'' 

She had placed herself full in the light for 
my inspection, with her back to my pic- 
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ture, and I looked at her attentively, gauging 
the possibility of making anything out of 
such a face, and the rather tall bundle of 
loose, light wraps which was the figure she 
presented. " Hopeless I '* was my first im- 
pression ; " I'm not sure," the second ; and 
the third, " Skin deUcate, features regular, 
eyes " — ^but there the fault was, I dis- 
covered, not in the shape or colour, but in 
the expression of them. They were the 
mocking eyes of that creature most abhorrent 
to the soul of man, a woman who claims to 
rule and does not care to please ; eyes out 
of which an imperious spirit shone inde- 
pendently, not looking up, but meeting mine 
on the same level. Now, a really attractive, 
womanly woman looks up, clings, depends, 
so that a man can never forget his own 
superiority in her presence, 

" Well ? '' she broke in upon my reflec- 
tions, prolonging the word melodiously. 

And instantly it occurred to me that as I 
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had not yet begun another serious work, I 
might as well do a good deed, and keep my 
hand in at the same time, by making a study 
of her. Certainly, the type was uncommon. 

" Yes," I replied, speaking, to my own 
surprise, in a satisfied tone, as if I were re- 
ceiving instead of conferring a favour, al- 
though I cannot understand why I should 
have done so. " You may come to- 
morrow and give me some sittings. Be 
here at ten.'* 

She was tuming away without a word, 
and she had not ventured to look at the 
picture ; but this I thought was natural 
difl&dence, so I called her back, feeling that 
a man in my position might, without loss 
of dignity, give the poor creature a treat. 

" You may look at the picture if you like," 
I said, speaking involuntarily very much 
as I should have done to — ^well, to the Lady 
Catherine Claridge herself ! 

She glanced at the picture over her 
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shoulder. " Pooh I " she said. " Do you call 
that a picture ? " And then she looked up 
in my face and laughed. 

When next I found myself thinking co- 
herently, it was about her teeth. " What 
wonderful white ones she has ! " I was 
saying to myself. But the studio door was 
shut, and all echo of her departing footsteps 
had died away long before I arrived at that 
reflection. 

The next morning I was in the studio 
before ten o'clock, and the first thing I did 
was to cover my new work with a curtain, 
and then I set my palette. But a quarter 
past ten arrived and no model. Half-past 
— this was hardly respectful. Eleven, 
twelve, luncheon, light literature, a drive, 
the whole day — ^what could the woman 
mean ? I had intended to take tea with 
Lady Catherine, but just as I approached 
the house, I was suddenly seized with a 
curious dislike of the visit, an unaccountable 
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distaste for herself and everything about 
her, which impelled me to drive on past 
the place without casting a glance in that 
direction. I wondered afterwards if she 
had seen me, but I did not care in the least 
whether she had or not. 

After dinner, as on the previous evening, 
I retired to the studio to enjoy a cigarette ; 
but this time I sat with my back to the 
picture, before which the curtain still re- 
mained drawn, and looked out of the lattice 
at the lights which leaves take when flutter- 
ing in the moonlight ; and listened to the 
nightingale — ^until there stole upon my 
senses something — that something which did 
not come to me out of my picture the night 
before. I found myself in a moment drink- 
ing in the beauty of the night with long, deep 
sighs, and thinking thoughts — thoughts like 
the thoughts of youth, which are " long, long 
thoughts." I had even felt the first thrill of 
a great aspiration, when I was disturbed 
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again by the ringing of the studio belL 
Again, involuntarily, I hastened to open 
the door, and there she stood in exactly the 
same position at the foot of the steps, looking 
up at me with her eyes that repelled — but 
no I I was mistaken. How could I have 
thought her eyes repellent ? They were 
merrily-dancing, mischievous eyes, that made 
you smile in spite of yourself. 

" Well, I didn't come, you see," she said 
in a casual way. " I knew you wouldn't be 
ready for me." 

" Not ready for you ? " I exclaimed, 
without thinking whether I ought to con- 
descend to parley with a model. " Why, I 
waited for you the whole morning." 

" Oh, that is nothing," she answered 
cheerfully — "nothing, at least, if nothing 
comes of it. You must wait, you know, to 
recover yourself. You've lost such a lot. 
What is the use of having paint on your 
palette if the rage to apply it is not here ? " 
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She looked up at me with big, bright, earnest 
eyes as she spoke, and clasped her hands 
over her chest. Then she stooped and 
peeped unceremoniously under my arm into 
the studio. *' Ah ! " she said, " you have 
covered that thing up " — ^meaning my pic- 
ture ! " That's right. And you've been 
sitting by the lattice — there's your chair. 
Last night it was in front of the easel. 
Well ! I will look in to-morrow, just to see 
how you are getting on. No trouble, I 
assure you. There ! you can shut the door. 
If you stand there when I am gone, staring 
at the spot where I stood as you did last 
night, you'll be in a draught and catch cold, 
which is risky for a middle-aged man, just 
now especially, with so much influenza 
about. Good-night I " 

She turned to walk away as she spoke, 
and her gait was hke music in motion, she 
moved so rhythmically. 

" What an extraordinary person ! " I ex- 
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claimed, when she was out of sight. While 
she was with me, however, she did not seem 
extraordinary, and it was only after she 
had gone that I even recognized the utter 
incongruity of my own attitude towards her 
when under the immediate influence of her 
singular personaUty. 

But what was it that set me thinking 
of Martha troubled about many things 
when she mentioned the draught and the 
influenza ? And also reminded me that to 
be a great artist one must be a great man in 
the sense of being a good one ? 

Now, somehow, next morning I knew 
better than to expect her at ten o'clock. 
I noticed that the paint had dried on my 
palette, and ordered my man to clean it, but 
I did not set it afresh, for what, I asked 
myself, is the use of paint on a palette if 
one has nothing to express ? 

The day was devoted to social duties. I 
went in and out several times, asking always 
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on my return if anyone had been, to which 
my man, an old and faithful servant, in- 
variably replied as if he understood me, 
" Not even a model, sir." 

I had had to attend a Lev6e in the after- 
noon, and when it was over, one of the 
dukes, a noted connoisseur, asked me if I 
would " be so good " as to show him my 
new picture — the exact expression was : 
" Your last great work/' Other gentlemen 
came up while he was speaking to me, and 
it ended in several of them returning with 
me forthwith to view the picture. 

I had not looked at it myself since I had 
covered it up, and now that I was forced to 
draw the curtain from before it, I felt it to 
be a distasteful duty. 

" Well, that is a picture I " the duke ex- 
claimed, and all the other gentlemen praised 
the work in a choice variety of elegantly- 
selected phrases. They even looked as if 
they liked it, a fact which clearly proved to 

21 
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me they had not one of them got further 
than I had m3^elf before dinner on the 
eventful evening when she first appeared. 

I was to have dined out that day, but 
just as I was about to step into my carriage, 
I saw a figure in loose, light draperies, charm- 
ingly disposed, approaching. (What was it 
made me think of Lot's wife ?) I turned 
back into the house on the instant, and 
retired to the studio, the outer door of which 
I opened at once for her convenience. 

She walked straight in without ceremony. 

'* You were going to some feeding function 
to-night, I suppose," she observed. Then 
she looked round, chose a chair^ and sat 
herself down deUberately. 

I remained standing myself with my hands 
folded, regarding her with an expression in 
which I hoped she would see good-natured 
tolerance of one of the whimsical sex 
struggling with a certain amount of im- 
patience carefully controlled. And she did 
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study my face and attitude critically for 
some seconds ; then she shook her head. 

'* Don't hke it!" she exclaimed. "No 
native dignity in it, because anybody could 
see that you are posing." 

Involuntarily I altered my position, plant- 
ing myself more firmly on my feet. 

" That's better/' she said, and then she 
looked at me again, frowning intently, and 
once more shook her head. " You live too 
well, you know," she admonished me. '* There 
is a certain largeness in your very utterance 
which bespeaks high feeding, and an oleo- 
saccharine quality in the courtly urbanity 
even of your every-day manner which comes 
of constant repletion. One is obliged to fall 
into it oneself to express it properly," she 
added apologetically. " But you are a prince 
now, you know ; you're not an artist. 
You've eaten all that out of yourself." 

" I am not a great eater," I protested, in 
a tone which should have shown her that 

21* 
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I was gravely offended by the liberty of 
language she allowed herself. 

" WeU, don't be huffy/' she said. '' It is 
not so much in the matter of meat and 
drink that your appetite is gross, I allow; 
it was the Tree of Life to which I alluded. 
You cannot pretend that you only nibble at 
that ! You know you deny yourself none 
of it, so long as what you can reach is suffi- 
ciently refined to please you. You have fed 
your senses to such a monstrous girth that 
they have crowded the soul out of you. 
What you put into your pictures now is 
knowledge, not inspiration. But that is 
the way with all of you artist-princes at 
present. Inspiration is extinct at Hamp- 
stead and in St. John's Wood, and even 
here, on Melbury Hill, there is scarcely a 
flicker." She slowly removed her outer 
wrap, and as she put the long pin with a 
black glass head which had held it together 
carefully back in it, she added emphatically : 
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" People may look at your pictures to their 
heads' content, but their hearts you never 
touch." 

She sat still, looking gravely at the ground, 
for a few seconds after this last utterance ; 
then she rose in her deliberate, languid 
way, and went, with her long wrap depend- 
ing from her left arm and gracefully trailing 
after her, up to the picture, and drew aside 
the curtain that concealed it. 

*' Now, look at that ! *' she exclaimed. 
" Your flesh is flesh, and your form is form ; 
likewise your colour is colour, and your 
draperies are drapery — although too luxu- 
riant, as a rule ; you riot in fulness and 
folds with an effect that is wormy — ^but there 
isn't a scrap of human interest in the whole 
composition, and the consequence is a 
notable flatness and insipidity, as of soup 
without salt." She looked close into the 
picture, then drew back and contemplated 
it from a little distance, with her head on 
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one side, and then she carefully covered it 
up with the curtain, remarking as she did 
so contemptuously, "There is not a scrap 
of ' that certain something ' in it, you know ; 
it is merely a clever contrivance of paint 
upon canvas." 

" But there is pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of a coat of colour laid on with a 
master's hand,*' I modestly observed, chang- 
ing my balance from one leg to the other, 
and crisping the fingers of my left hand as 
they lay upon the right. 

" For some people,'* she repUed ; " there 
is an order of mind, mind in its infancy, 
which can be so diverted. We have a pet 
frame-maker at home [Who can she be ?], 
and one day when he brought back a new 
picture we thought we would give him a 
treat, so we took him into the picture gallery 
[il picture gallery argues a mansion], and 
invited him to look at the pictures, and 
then we watched him walking down the 
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long length of it slowly, passing in review a 
whole sequence of art, ancient and modem. 
[She must belong to considerable people^ there 
are not many such private collections!] But 
not a muscle of his face moved until he came 
to an exquisite Uttle modem gem — ^it was 
not one of yours/' she hastened to assure 
me. I made a deprecating gesture to show 
her I had not the egotism to suppose it 
might be. " Gems by you are exceedingly 
difl&cult to procure/' she proceeded, in a 
tone which suggested something sarcastical, 
but I failed to comprehend. " Well," she 
pursued, " our good frame-maker stopped 
opposite to that gem. His countenance, 
which had been sombre as that of one who 
patiently accomplishes a task, now cleared, 
his eyes brightened inteUigently, his cheeks 
flushed, his lips parted to exclaim, and I 
thought to myself, * Now for a genuine 
glimpse of the soul of a working man I * 
He looked again, as if to make sure before 
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he committed himself, then, turning to 
me, he exclaimed trimnphantly, */ made 
that frame ! ' " 

'* Ah — ^yes,*' I was conscious of murmuring 
politely. " Extremely good ! But we were 
talking about paint." 

" Oh, well, of course, if you can't see the 

point " She shrugged her shoulders and 

turned the palms of her hands outwards. 
Then she sat down again and looked at 
my feet. I shifted them uneasily. 

" I was going out to dinner," I ventured 
at last, breaking in upon her meditations 
tentatively. 

" I know," she responded, with a sigh, as 
if she were wearied in mind. " It would be 
just as well to send the carriage back. 
There is no use keeping the coachman and 
horses at the door. I daresay the cook has 
some cutlets that will do for us." 

" I am sure I shall be deUghted if you will 
do me the honour " I was beginning. 
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when again she laughed in my face, showing 
much of her magnificent set of strong white 
teeth. Why did I never dream of opposing 
her? 

" Oh, come now 1 " she exclaimed, appa- 
rently much amused ; " you are not at Court, 
you know. Here in the studio you should 
be artistic, not artificial ; and what you 
don't feel you shouldn't pretend to feel. 
Shall we dine here ? Put that thing back," 
— ^pointing to the picture — " pull out the 
throne— it will make a capital low table— 
and order in two easy chairs for us to recline 
upon opposite to each other. You are 
nothing if not classical in appearance. 
Fancy you in a frock-coat, with spats upon 
your boots ! and you in modem evening 
dress I It is absurd ! You should wear a 
toga." 

I was going to say something about the 
incongruity of such a costume, but she would 
not let me speak. " Just wait a moment," 
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she said ; '' it is my innings. And nobody 
knows better than I do that High Street, 
Kensington^ would be more amazed than 
edified by the apparition of yourself in a 
toga, or, better still — for I take you to be 
more Greek than Roman — clad in the 
majestic folds of the himation and without 
a cravat — admirably as either would set 
off your attractive personal appearance. 
Here on the hill, however, it is different. 
I tell you, you are nothing if not classical, 
both in your person and your work ; but 
a modem man must add of the enlighten- 
ment of to-day that which was wanting to 
the glory of the Greeks. Your work at 
present is purely Greek — form without cha- 
racter, passionless perfection, imperfectly per- 
fect, wanting the spirit part, which was not 
in Greece, but is, or ought to be, in you ; 
without which the choicest masterpiece of 
old was merely 'icily regular, splendidly 
null,' with which the veriest street arab put 
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Upon canvas is * equal to the god ! ' I tell 
you, you are a true Greek, but you must be 
something more, for this is not Athens in 
Greece, but Melbury Hill, Kensington, 
London, W. — coming whence we will accept 
nothing but positive perfection, which is 
form and character, flesh and blood, body 

and soul, the divine in the human But 

there ! " she broke off. '* That is as much 
as you must have at present. And I am 
fatigued. Do get the room arranged and 
order in dinner, while I retire to refresh my- 
self by indulging in the comfort of a bath. 
I suppose I shall find one somewhere, with 
hot and cold water laid on." 

She walked with easy grace out of the 
studio into the house when she had spoken, 
leaving me gravely perplexed. And again 
I wonder why, at the time, it never occurred 
to me to oppose her ; but certainly it never 
did. 

My difl&culty now was how to make the 
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arrangements she required without taking 
the whole establishment into my confidence; 
but while I still stood in the attitude in 
which she had left me — ^an attitude, I be- 
lieve, of considerable dignity, the right foot 
being a little in advance, at right angles to 
the left, and the left elbow supported on 
the back of the right hand, so that the 
fingers caressed the left cheek — ^my faithful 
old confidential servant entered. 

" Beg pardon, sir," he began — and I could 
see that he was pertiurbed and anxious, like 
one in dread lest he shall not perform the duty 
exacted of him satisfactorily — *' but the lady 
said you wanted me to arrange the scene for 
the new picture." 

Instantly I understood her delicate manner 
of getting me out of my difficulty, and 
having given my man full directions, I 
stood looking on while the necessary arrange- 
ments were being completed, making a sug- 
gestion now and then as to the disposition 
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of table decorations, and myself choosing 

the draperies that were to decorate the 

lounges upon which we were to recline. 

While so engaged, I, as it were — ^if I may 

venture to use such an expression — ^warmed 

to the work. At first I had looked on as a 

grown-up person might do when viewing with 

pleased toleration the preparations for some 

childish frolic ; but as the arrangements 

neared completion, and I gradually beheld j 

one end of my studio transformed with the 

help of rare ancient vessels, statues, and | 

furniture of the most antique design, which I 

I had collected for the purposes of my art, 

into such a scene as Apelles himself might 

have countenanced, I felt an unwonted glow 

of enthusiasm, and fell to adjusting hangings • 

and dragging lounges about myself. It was a 

close evening, and the extraordinary exertion . 

made me so hot, that^ without a thought of « 

my dignity, I dashed my coat and vest on j 

the floor, and worked in my shirt-sleeves. > 
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" That's right ! " said a tuneful voice at 
last^ and upon looking rounds I saw my 
model — or guest of the evening, shall I say ? 
She was standing between two heavy cur- 
tains which screened off one side of the 
studio from an outer apartment. Her right 
hand was raised high in the act of holding 
one of the curtains back, and her bare, round 
arm shone ivory-white against the dark folds 
of the curtains. It was a striking attitude, 
instinct with a singular grace and charm, 
both of which, on looking back, I now 
recognize as having been eminently charac- 
teristic ; and their immediate effect upon 
me was to make me entreat her not to move 
for a moment until I had caught the pose in 
a rapid sketch. She signified her consent by 
standing quiescent as a statue, while I hastily 
got out my materials, choosing charcoal for 
my medium, and set to work. And so great 
was my eagerness that I actually remained in 
my shirt-sleeves without being aware of the 
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fact — a statement which will, I know, asto- 
nish my friends, and appear to them to 
be incredible, even upon my own authority. 
But there must have been something power- 
fully — what shall I say ? — demoralizing ? — 
about this extraordinary woman. And yet 
it was not at all that, but elevating rather ; 
even my model manservant, to judge by 
his countenance, felt her effect. Her mere 
presence seemed to be making him, " the 
reptile equal " — for the moment in his own 
estimation — " to the god," that is to say, to 
me. Under the strange, benign influence of 
her appearance as she stood there, I could 
see that he had suddenly ceased to be an 
impassive serving-machine, and had become 
an emotional human being. There was in- 
terest in his eyes, and admiration, besides 
an all-devouring anxiety to be equal to the 
occasion — 3, disinterested trepidation on my 
account, as well as on his own. He was 
fearful that I should not answer to ex- 
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pectation^ as was evident from the way that 
he, hitherto the most respectful of fellows, 
forgot himself, and ventured upon the liberty 
of looking on, first at the model and then at 
my sketch as it progressed. He came and 
peeped over my shoulder, went up to the 
model for a nearer view, then stepped off 
again to see her from another point, as we 
do when stud3dng a fascinating object ; and 
so inevitable did it seem even for a man- 
servant to think and feel in her presence, that 
I allowed his demonstrations to pass un- 
reproved, as though it were part of the 
natural order of things for a lackey so to 
comport himself. 

But in the meantime the attention to my 
subject which the making of the sketch neces- 
sitated brought about a revelation. As I 
rapidly read each lineament for the purpose 
of fixing it on my paper, I asked myself 
involuntarily how I could possibly have 
supposed for a moment that this magnificent 
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creature was unattractive ? Why, from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot — 
what expression ! There was a volume of 
verse in her glance — Oh, Sappho ! — a boun- 
teous vitality in her whole person — Oh, 
Ceres !— an atmosphere of life, of love, sur- 
rounded her — Oh, Venus ! — a modest reserve 
of womanhood — Diana ! — a — - 

" Get on, do I " she broke in upon my 
fervid analysis. 

An aplomb^ I concluded, a confidence of 
intellect ; decision, intelligence, and force 
of fine feeUng combined in her which brought 
her up to date. 

" Yes," she observed, dropping the cur- 
tain, and coming forward when I had 
finished my sketch — ^in which, by the way, 
she took not the slightest interest, for she 
did not cast so much as a glance upon it. 
" Yes," she repeated, as if in answer to my 
thoughts — I wonder if perchance I had 
uttered them aloud ? " Yes, you are right. 

22 
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I commend you. I am a woman with all 
the latest improvements. The creatm-e the 
world wants. Nothing can now be done 
without me." She silently surveyed me 
after this with critical eyes. " But hop out 
of that ridiculous dress^ do*^ she said at last^ 
*' and get into something suitable for 
summer, for a man of your type, and for 
the occasion." 

I instantly unbuttoned a brace. 

" Hold on a moment," she said rather 
hastily. " Where is your classical ward- 
robe ? " 

My man, who had been waiting on her 
words, as it were, ran to a large carved chest 
at the further end of the studio, and threw 
up the Ud for answer. 

" Johnson, as he appears in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, may be all very well for people 
at church to contemplate; but that isn't 
my idea of a dinner dress," she pro- 
ceeded. 
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She was walking towards the chest as she 
spoke, and I noticed that her own dress, 
which had struck me at first as purely 
classical, was not really of any form with 
which I was acquainted, ancient or modem ; 
but was of a design which I beUeve to be 
perfectly new, or, at all events, a most 
original variation upon already-known 
designs. It was made of several exqtdsitely 
harmonized tints of soft silk. 

When she reached the great chest, she 
stood a moment looking into it, and then 
began to pull the things out and throw them 
on the floor behind her, diving down deeper 
and deeper into the chest, till she had to 
stand on tip-toe to reach in at all, and the 
upper part of her body disappeared at every 
plunge. Near the bottom she found what 
she wanted. This proved to be a short- 
sleeved tunic, reaching to the knees, with a 
handsome Greek border embroidered upon 
it ; some massive gold bracelets ; a pair of 

22* 
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sandals ; and a small harp^ such as we asso- 
ciate with Homer. 

She gathered all these things up in her 
arms, brought them to me, and threw them 
down at my feet. " There ! " she exclaimed ; 
" be quick ! I want my dinner." 

With which she deKcately withdrew until 
my toilette was complete. 

When she returned, she held in her hand 
a laurel wreath, tied at the back with a bow 
of ribbon, and with the leaves l5dng sym- 
metrically towards the front, where they 
met in a point. It was the form which 
appears in ancient portraits crowning the 
heads of distinguished men. 

I had placed myself near a pedestal, with 
the harp in my hand, and, as she approached, 
felt conscious of nothing but my bare legs. 
My man, who had helped to attire me, also 
stood by, with deprecating glances entreat- 
ingly bespeaking her approval. 

Having crowned me, she stepped back to 
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consider the effect^ and instantly she became 
convulsed with laughter. My servant as- 
sumed a dejected attitude upon this, and 
silently slunk away. 

" Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! *' she exclaimed. 
*' If Society could only see you now ! It 
isn't that you don't look well," she hastened 
to reassure me — " and I trust you will kindly 
excuse my inopportune mirth. It is a 
disease of the mind which I inherit from 
an ancestor of mine, who was a funny man. 
He worked for a comic paper, and was ex- 
pected to make new jokes every week on the 
three same subjects : somebody drunk, some- 
body's mother-in-law, something unhappy — 
or low for preference — ^in married Ufe ; a 
consequence of which strain upon his mind 
was the setting up of the deplorable disease 
of inopportune mirth, which has unfortu- 
nately been transmitted to me. But I am 
altogether an outcome of the age, you will 
perceive, an impossible mixture of incon- 
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gruous qualities, which are all in a ferment 
at present, but will eventually resolve them- 
selves, as chemical combinations do, into 
an altc^ether unexpected, and, seeing that 
already the good is outweighing the bad 
and indifferent ingredients, admirable com- 
position, we will hope. But, as I was going 
to say, those ambrosial locks and that classic 
jowl of yours, not to mention your manly 

arms embraceleted, and " But here she 

hesitated, apparently not liking to mention 
my legs, although she looked at them. 
" Well,*' she hurriedly summed up, " I 
alwa3rs said you would look lovely in a toga, 
and the short tunic is also artistic in its own 
way. But now let us dine ; I am mortal 
hungry.'' 

I was about to hasten, harp in hand^ 
across the studio to ring for dinner, but the 
moment I moved she went off again into 
convulsions of laughter. 

" Excuse me," she implored, drying her 
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eyes, " but it is so classical ! I can't help 
it, really ! Just to see you go gives me little 
electric shocks all over 1 But don't be 
huffy. You never looked nicer, I declare. 
And you can put on a toga, you know, if 
the tunic isn't enough. It is somewhat 
skimpy, I confess, for a man of your 
girth." 

When she had spoken, she went to the 
chest and obligingly looked me out some 
yards of stuff, which she said, when properly 
draped, would do for a toga ; and having 
arranged it upon my shoulders to please her- 
self, she conducted me to one of the couches, 
remarking that dinner would be sure to come 
all in good time, and recommending me to 
employ the interval in cultivating a cheer- 
ful frame of mind, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 — ^a 
copy-book precept, good for the digestion 
when practised, she insisted, as she thought- 
fully adjusted my harp ; after which she 
begged me to assume a classical attitude, 
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and then proceeded to dispose herself in like 
manner on the other couch opposite. 

" This is delicious," she said, sighing luxu- 
riously as she sank upon it. " I guess the 
Greeks and Romans never really knew what 
comfort was. Imagine an age without 
springs ! " 

Dinner was now served by my man, who 
was, I could see, still shaking in his shoes 
with anxiety lest everything should not be 
to her mind. He had donned a red gown, 
similar to that worn by attendants at the 
Royal Academy on state occasions, and 
was suffering a good deal from the heat in 
consequence. But the dinner was all that 
could be desired, as my guest herself ob- 
served. And she should have known, too, 
for she ate with a will. " I must tell you,'' 
she explained, ** iEsculapius prescribed a 
tonic for me on one occasion, and I have 
been taking it, off and on, ever since, so that 
I am almost all appetite/' 
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What was it that made me think at that 
moment of Venus's visit to iEsculapius ? 

We were now at dessert, nibbling fruit 
and sipping wine, and my face was suffused 
with smiles, but my companion looked grave, 
and I thought that her mood was resolving 
itself into something serious by the sober way 
she studied my face. 

" Excuse me, but your wreath is all on 
one side," she remarked at last — qtdte i)y 
the way, however. 

I rose hastily to readjust the wreath at a 
mirror, and then returned and leisurely re- 
sumed my seat. I had been about to speak, 
but something new in the demeanour of the 
lady opposite caused me to forget my inten- 
tion. There was an indescribable grace in 
her attitude, a perfect abandon to the repose 
of the moment which was in itself an 
evidence of strength in reserve, and fas- 
cinating to a degree. But the curious thing 
about the impression that she was now 
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making upon me is that she had not moved. 
She had beefn reclining in an easy manner 
since the servant left the room, with her 
arm resting on the back of her couch, twirl- 
ing a flower in her fingers, and hadn't swerved 
from the pose a fraction ; only a certain 
quietude had settled upon her, and was 
emanating from her forcibly, as I felt. And 
with this qtdetude there came to me quite 
suddenly a new and solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility, something grave and glad which 
I cannot explain, something which caused 
me an exquisite sense of pleasurable emo- 
tion, and made me feel the richer for the 
experience. My first thought was of Eng- 
land and America, of the glorious woman- 
hood of this age of enlightenment, com- 
pared with the creature as she existed 
merely for man's use and pleasure of old ; 
the toy-woman, drudge, degraded domestic 
animal, beast of intolerable burdens. How 
could the sons of slaves ever be anything 
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but slaves themselves ? slaves of va- 
rious vices, the most execrable form of 
bondage. To paint — ^to paint this woman 
as she is ! — in her youth, in her strength, 
in her beauty — ^m her insolence, even ! in 
the fearless candour of her perfect virtue ; 
the trifler of an idle hour, the strong, true 
spirit of an arduous day — to paint her so 
that man may feel her divinity and worship 
that! 

I had covered my eyes with my hands, so 
as the better to control my emotions and 
collect my thoughts ; but now a current 
of cold air playing upon my limbs, and the 
faint sith of silk, aroused me. I looked up. 
The couch was empty. 



The next morning she arrived by ten 
o'clock in a very ugly old grey cloak. I was 
engaged at the moment in reading the 
report in a morning paper of the dinner at 
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which I ought to have appeared on the pre- 
vious evening, and the letter of apology for 
my unavoidable absence which I forgot to 
mention that my guest had induced me to 
send. She came and read the report over 
my shoulder. 

" That is graceful/' was her comment upon 
my letter. " You are a charming phrase- 
maker. Such neatness of expression is not 
common. But/' she added severely, " it 
is also disgraceful, because you didn't mean 
a word of it. And an artist should be an 
honest, earnest man, incapable of petty sub- 
terfuge ; otherwise, however great he may be, 
he falls short of the glory, just as you do. 
But there ! " she added plaintively, " you 
know all that — or, at all events, you used 
to know it." 

" ' He is the greatest artist who has the 
greatest number ' " — I was beginning, when 
she interrupted me abruptly. 

*'0h, I know! You have it all off by 
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heart so pat ! " she exclaimed. " But what 
good do precepts do you ? Why, if maxims 
could make an artist, I should be one myself, 
for I know them all ; and I am no artist ! ** 

'' I don't know that," slipped from me 
unawares. 

" That is because you have become a mere 
appraiser of words,*' she declared. "You, 
as an artist, would have divined that if I 
could paint myself I should not be here. I 
should be doing what I want for myself, 
instead of using my pecuhar power to raise 
you to the necessary altitude/' 

*' Oh, of course ! " I hastened to agree, 
apologetically, feeling myself on familiar 
groimd at last. " The delicate, subtly-in- 
spiring presence is the woman's part ; the 
rough work is for man, the interpreter. 
No woman has ever truly distinguished her- 
self except in her own sphere." 

" Now, no cant, please,'' she exclaimed. 
'' You are not a pauper priest, afraid that 
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the offertory will fall off if he doesn't keep 
the upper hand of all the women in the 
parish/' 

'* But/' I protested, " few women have 
ever " 

'' Now just reflect/' she interrupted, " and 
you will remember that in the da3rs of our 
slavery there were more great women than 
there have ever been great men who were 
also slaves ; so that now that our full eman- 
cipation is •imminent, why, you shall see 
what you shall see." 

'* Then why don't you paint ? " I asked 
her blandly, 

" All in good time," she answered suavely, 
*' But I have not. come to bandy words 
with you, nor to be irritated by hearing non- 
sensical questions asked by a man of your 
age and standing. I am here to be painted. 
Just set your palette while I see to my 
attire. You seem to have forgotten lately 
that a woman is a creature of clothes in 
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these days — and there never were more de- 
lightful days, by the way, since the world 
began." 

When she returned, she ascended the 
throne, but before falling into a set attitude, 
she addressed me : " The great stories of 
the world are deathless and ageless, because 
of the human nature that is in them, and you 
know that in your head, but your heart does 
not feel it a bit. Your sentiments are irre- 
proachable, but they have survived the 
vivif3dng flush of feeling, parent of sym- 
pathetic insight, upon which you formed 
them, and the mere dry knowledge that 
remains is no use for creative purposes. All 
through Nature strong emotion is the motive 
of creation, and in art, also, the power to 
create is invariably the outcome of an ardent 
impulse. But there you stand, in full con- 
ceit beside your canvas, with your palette 
and brushes in your hand, a mere cool, cal- 
culating workman, without an atom of love 
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or reverence, not to mention inspiration, 
to warm your higher faculties into life and 
action ; and in that mood you have the 
assurance to believe that you have only to 
choose to paint me as I am, and you will be 
able to do so — able to paint, not merely a 
creature of a certain shape, but a creature 
of boundless possibilities, instinct with soul — 
no, though, I wrong you,** she broke off 
scornfully. " The soul of me, the part 
that an artist should specially crave to 
render through the medium of this outer 
shell, which of itself alone is hardly worth 
the trouble of copying on to the canvas, 
has never cost you a thought. Rounded 
form, healthy flesh, and lively glances are 
all that appeal to you now.*' 

I bent my head, considering if this were 
true ; but even while I asked myself the 
question I was conscious of a curious shock — 
a shock of awakening, as it were, a thrill 
that traversed my body in warm, swift cur- 
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rents, making me tingle. I knew what it 
was in a moment — her enthusiasm. She 
had communicated it to me occultly, a mere 
spark of it at first, but even that was ani- 
mating to a degree that was delicious. 

*' Don't put anything on canvas that you 
cannot glorify," she resumed. " The mere 
outer husk of me is nothing, I repeat ; you 
must interpret — ^you must reveal the beyond 
of that — the grace, I mean, all resplendent 
within." She clasped her hands upon her 
breast, and looked into my eyes. " You 
remember your first impression when I offered 
myself as a model ? " she pursued. I 
felt ashamed of my own lack of thought, 
and hung my head. " Compare your present 
idea of my attractions with that, and see for 
yourself how far you have lapsed. You have 
descended from art to artificiality, I tell 
you. You have ceased to see and render 
like a sentient being ; you are nothing now 
but a painting machine. Now I " she ex- 

23 
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claimed, clapping her hands together, " stand 
straight and look at me ! '* 

Like one electrified, I obeyed. 

*' I am the woman who stood at the outer 
door of your studio and summoned you to 
judge me ; the same whom, in your spiritual 
obscurity, you then found wanting. Rend 
now that veil of flesh, and look I. Who was 
at fault ? " 

'* I was,*' burst from me involuntarily. 

When I had spoken, I clasped my palette, 
and hastily selected a brush. Her exalta- 
tion had rapidly gained upon me. I was 
consumed with the rage to paint her — or, 
rather, to paint that in her which I suddenly 
saw and could reproduce upon canvas, but 
could not otherwise express. 

Slowly, without another word, she lapsed 
into an easy attitude, fixing her wonderful 
eyes upon mine. For a moment my vision 
was clouded ; I saw nothing but mist. As 
that cleared, however, there penetrated to 
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the inner recesses of my being — there was 

revealed to me But the tone-poets must 

find the audible expression of it. My limit 
is to make it visible. 

But never again, I said to myself as I 
painted, shall mortal stand before a work of 
mine unmoved ; never again shall it be 
said : " Well, it may be my ignorance, which 
it would be bad taste for me to display in 
the presence of a picture by so great a man ; 
but, all the same, I must say I can't see any- 
thing in it." No, never sigain ! if I have 
to sacrifice every delight of the body to keep 
my spiritual vision unobscured ; for there 
is no joy hke this joy, nothing else which is 
human which so nearly approaches the 
divine as the exercise of this power. 

" For heaven's sake don't move 1 " I im- 
plored. 

She had not moved, but the whole ex- 
pression of her face had changed with an 
even more disastrous effect. The glorious 
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light which had illuminated such enthusiasm 
in me had passed out of her eyes, giving place 
to that cold, critical expression which re- 
pelled, and she smiled enigmatically. 

" I can't stand here all day," she said, 
stepping down from the throne. " You know 
now what you want.'* 

She was at the outer door as she pro- 
nounced those words, and the instant after 
she had uttered them she was gone, abso- 
lutely gone, before I could remonstrate. 

I had thrown myself on my knees to beg 
for another hour, and now, when I realized 
the cruelty of her callous desertion of me at 
such a juncture, I sank beside the easel 
utterly overcome, and remained for I cannot 
tell how long in a kind of stupor, from which, 
however, I was at length aroused by a deep- 
drawn sigh. 

I looked up, and then I rose to my feet. 

It was my faithful servant who had 
sighed. He was standing at gaze before 
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the all-unfinished work. I looked at it 
myself. 

" It is wonderful, sir," he said, speaking in 
an undertone, as if in the presence of some- 
thing sacred. 

Yes, it was wonderful, even then, and 
what would it be when it was finished ? 
Finished ! How could I finish it without a 
model — without that model in particular ? I 
recognized her now — a free woman, a new 
creature, a source of inspiration the Uke of 
which no man hitherto has even imagined 
in art or literature. Why had she deserted 
me ? — for she had, and I knew it at once. I 
felt she would not return, and she never did ; 
nor have I ever been able to find her, al- 
though I have been searching for her ever 
since. You may see me frequently in the 
comer of an open carriage, with my man 
seated on the box beside the coachman ; 
and as we drive through the streets, we gaze 
up at the windows, and into the faces of the 
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people we pass, in the hope that some day 
we shall see her ; but never a glimpse, as yet, 
have we obtained. 

My man sa)^ that such capricious conduct 
is just what you might expect of a woman, 
old-fashioned or new; but I cannot help 
thinking myself that both in her coming and 
her going, her insolence and her ideality, 
her gravity and her levity, there was a kind 
of allegory. " With all my faults, nothing 
uncommonly great can be done without my 
countenance,*' this was what she seemed to 
have said to me ; '* but my coimtenance you 
shall not have to perfection until the conceit 
of you is conquered, and you acknowledge 
all you owe me. Give me my due ; and 
when you help mCy I will help you I '' 

THE END. 
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